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A great part of the criticism of Robinson Jeffers’ poetry centers 
on what is certainly obvious but hardly significant: the recurrent 
violence, sexual and otherwise. More significant in themselves are 
the descriptions of the rocky California coasts and the cruel hawks, 
for they show Jeffers’ impatience with the weak conventions of hu- 
manity; and the sharp comments on God and Christ reflect Jeffers’ 
desire to substitute hard truth for humanity’s weakness. But 
Jeffers’ violence cannot be esteemed for itself, cannot be regarded as 
a belated triumph for naturalism. Indeed, Jeffers maintains that he 
admires violence because it is the most impassioned, the most tragic 
of subject matters. 

In defending his choice, Jeffers does not scorn to be cryptic; he 
displays on a generous scale the psychology of the vates. Yet to 
arrive at a correct estimate of this now famous violence, one should 
set out from Jeffers’ own explanation: that he does not love violence 
per se but chooses it because he wishes to write great tragic poetry. 
Since classic tragedy displays bloodshed and incest, the ambitious 
modern poet must reproduce this subject matter. 

Jeffers’ own analysis of his choice makes it sound naive, and one 
must allow for a subtlety of practice that does not appear in the flat 
statement. One must allow, also, for the relation of violence to 
Jeffers’ complete theology, in which violence is the initial step in the 
direction of godhead. 


* Member of the English department of Purdue University. 
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Yet, despite all these precautionary allowances, it is best to be 
literal and assign to violence the significance that Jeffers assigns it— 
to consider it the vade mecum of great tragic poetry. We have here a 
negative command: great tragic poetry cannot exist without violence. 
The fireworks of man’s experience—or at least of the poet’s experi- 
ence—cannot be displayed without initial percussion. Then, to be 
sure, it is up to the poet whether the night shall be brilliant with 
stars or dreary with smudge. Thus, one must ask what these fire- 
works do amount to in much of classic tragedy and in Jeffers’ dra- 
matic narratives. . 

It would be obtuse to indicate that in Greek tragedy violence 
occurs out of sight. Jeffers could point out that his poems are for 
readers whose imaginations are doubtless hardier than the eyes of the 
ancient Athenians. Instead, we must pass to a question that Jeffers 
— if one may judge by his own brief critical comment—has not asked. 
Has violence the same meaning in two widely separated eras? Al- 
though Jeffers is sensitive to the “dawn cultures” and is quick to see 
virtue in all primitive behavior as opposed to civilized behavior, he 
does not question whether violence means the same thing in all ages. 
Without agreeing with Jeffers that modern society approaches ex- 
haustion, we can point out that the age of Greek tragedy is radically 
different from the age to which Jeffers usually relates his violence. 

Greek tragic poets had as their common stock legends of a “dawn 
culture” ; and—despite Jeffers’ opinion that law of any kind degrades 
primitive man—these old legends represent the efforts of an early 
race to create values for future reference. In Greek tragedy, violence 
is a positive or a negative demonstration of a certain value. It shows 
to man the boundaries within which he must remain if he is to merit 
the adjective “human.” The tale of the death of Agamemnon dis- > 
played evil begetting evil; Aeschylus did not wish to delight with 
bloodshed. 

This is supported by the conventional explanation of Aristotle’s 
“tragic qualm,” which states that the spectator identifies himself 
with the tragic character to such an extent that he experiences re- 
pulsion for what has happened until he sees the disorder set to rights 
by the application of some system of moral laws. These very laws— 
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to regard them as a purely human contrivance—were hammered out 
by men when their impetuosity brought them up against unforeseen 
limits. When this demonstration was repeated in tragedy, it had to 
be violent because gentler behavior would not plunge the characters 
against those mysterious barriers which human law tries to describe. 
In classic tragedy violence led to a discovery of the laws which govern 
man’s nature. 

This is, I think, the meaning of violence in Greek tragedy—a 
meaning that results from the relation between a bloody deed and a 
particular time spirit. In Jeffers’ world, whether he wills so or not, 
a very different time spirit exists; violence cannot mean what it once 
did. As Jeffers reiterates, we live in a sick world, too sick to revive 
values that have become weak and too sick to substitute new ones— 
in short, we live in what anthropologists term an ‘“‘old culture.” 
Because of this difference it is naive to expect modern violence to 
reproduce the effect of ancient tragedy, the discovery of a moral 
truth. Indeed, in modern tragedy, the display of such violence is apt 
to cause tedium rather than revelation. Although this state of affairs 
may be regrettable—indeed, it is—the modern poet cannot repro- 
duce the effect of a tragedy by Aeschylus merely by plunging his 
characters into bloody turbulence. 

Our newspapers record violence which is not symptomatic of an 
effort to establish values or set up limits for man’s behavior. We 
recognize the fact that hatchet murders and brawls indicate the 
wearing-thin of values disesteemed for too long. Brutality is the 
price we pay for indifference to inherited values. The acts of Cly- 
temnestra and a present-day hatchet murderess may be the same, 
but the attitudes of the two criminals come from different time 
spirits. Clytemnestra assesses her act in terms of possible values, 
setting up one loyalty against another; she displays a conscience 
ethically oriented. The hatchet murderess goes to the electric chair 
a little dazed, surprised to discover that penalties she had judged to 
be outworn are still operative. Only an age characterized by a lack 
of desire to estimate experience ethically can produce human beings 
who kill without a qualm and accept their punishment with an air 
of being abused and misunderstood. 

Without agreeing with Jeffers that movement in this direction is 
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inevitable, we can grant the truth of his description of life in cities. 
But we must point out that a modern poet does not escape this life 
merely by retiring to the wild coast of the Pacific Ocean. In such 
places, Jeffers is sure, contemporary man can step aside from the 
time spirit and join hands with Electra and Jason. Two barriers to 
this act exist. First, all of Jeffers’ modern characters recognize that 
they or their parents were part of a culture which maintained, per- 
haps mistakenly, a settled scale of values. Violence, therefore, is a 
protest against standards already established and cannot produce 
the sense of discovery enjoyed by Greek tragic figures. In Jeffers 
there can be a sense of rebellion; there can never be a sense of recon- 
ciliation. 

The second objection to Jeffers’ contention that the men of the 
Monterey coast present ideal material for tragedy is that the char- 
acters come from the poet’s mind, not from the population of the 
region. For example, Jeffers admits that ‘Roan Stallion’’ had its 
inception in the glimpse of a couple in a buggy and the tale of an old 
disaster, that he got the pathetic heroine of The Loving Shepherdess 
from a footnote in Sir Walter Scott, and that Tamar is a composite 
of the biblical story, Shelley’s Cenci, and “the strange, introverted 
and storm-twisted beauty of Point Lobos.” Jeffers’ creations are the 
products of his own solipsistic mind and play out the only tragedy 
that such a mind, making its definite affirmations and negotions, can 
conceive. Plunging them into violent action will not make them any 
more timeless than other creations of the twentieth century. Point 
Lobos and Point Sur may be timeless, but Tamar Cauldwell is not. 

Jeffers’ preoccupations easily find their place in an age indifferent 
to traditional values. Jeffers’ negations are modish; but with him 
they are certainly sincere. He believes past values are discredited by 
their present collapse. Jeffers in the long run rejects all values except 
those which he discovers by introspective study of his own isolated 
nature. That nature has in the last fifteen years been variously per- 
sonified. But its effort to assure itself that there is a tragic dignity 
to its fate has furnished all of Jeffers’ poetic narratives. It is an effort 
that is dissimilar to the one that shaped much of classic tragedy. 

Two differences emerge when one considers the two sets of violent 
dramas: the motivation leading up to the violent act and the con- 
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sequences of the action. In classic tragedy, motivation and conse- 
quences dominated the drama and led to a minimizing of the horror. 
The minimizing is understandable if one grants that these plays are 
parts of the long process of creating a set of human values by the 
method of trial and error. The actual horror may be fully described, 
but the real attention is fixed on the concomitant psychological 
mechanism, the filiation which leads to the deed that lies outside the 
boundaries of human law. We may not admire the deed, but its 
necessity is made clear. After the deed we see the ordinary laws of 
human nature reasserting themselves in a person that has been tem- 
porarily rapt from what he is. 

At neither of these points is there any similarity between Jeffers’ 
tragedy and that of the Greeks. An obvious difference is the time at 
which violence appears. In Greek tragedy the violent deed occurs 
late in the play; it cannot be shown until the motives for it have been 
studied. Not so with Jeffers. In vain does one read the few opening 
lines of Give Your Heart to the Hawks to discover what real reason 
moves the heroine to deceive her husband with his brother. Or, if an 
effort to explain motives is made, the relation of effect to cause is 
disproportionate. One grants the heroine of Solstice the freedom of 
distrusting city life; but to kill her children to keep them from it 
seems rather strong. At such points as these Jeffers displays the 
externals of psychological analysis. But it is a convention he does not 
need; he always brushes the analysis aside to make way for what I 
should like to call the catalepsy of the moment. 

This phrase—the catalepsy of the moment—describes justly the 
seizure that overcomes Jeffers’ characters. It has nothing in common 
with the crest of the flood of hatred that overcomes Clytemnestra. 
Jeffers’ characters give little thought to any issue. When the actual 
opportunity for murder or incest presents itself, a rigidity-in-violence 
overcomes the person; it is an attack over which he has no control. 
After the deed, wonder is the correct emotion, not remorse. Re- 
morse is weak. The characters who rise to a higher plane know this, 
and their knowledge sets them off from the great tragic figures of the 
past. The Jeffers’ character wildly and gladly embraces the conse- 
quences, for they bring glorious and inhuman pain. He does not ask 
whether he might not have guided his motives differently, whether 
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the action was good or evil, whether he himself was culpable or in- 
nocent. To ask these questions would be to seek reunion with a 
decadent society. 

The hero of classic tragedy acts otherwise. His action may, in- 
deed, prove itself beyond the limits of warrantable deeds. But he is 
not. So he seeks to return. He tries to justify his action by saying 
that it cancels a previous wrong or that it is due to an intolerable 
pressure. But often he is driven to admit he was clean wrong and 
seeks the consent of the gods or of man for readmission to the group. 
The usual success of this effort allays the “qualm’’ of the witness in 
the audience. He sees that man can retrace his steps and make good 
use of whatever bitter knowledge he has won in the time of exile and 
outrage. 

All this is possible—as it is not possible in Jeffers—because the 
entire action, even to the violence, is thought of as occurring on one 
plane—a human plane, though shot with reverses and ambiguities 
that perplex the spirit of man. In Jeffers the cataleptic moment cuts 
short this debate and lifts the character to a higher plane, a plane of 
nonhuman experience. 

The Jeffers world is not one shot through with ambiguity and 
therefore tragic. It is a world composed of several planes, not am- 
biguous but multivalent, with a separate valence for each plane. 


II 


Ancient suffering and violence have meaning for us as they had for 
the society whose values they immediately subserved. Great tragedy 
is permeated by an ambiguity attendant upon man’s very act of 
existing. The mechanism of this ambiguity can be sketched thus: 

The tragic figure becomes aware of a clash between his own values 
and the values of the race of which he is a part or of the god whom he 
worships. This ambiguity in his moral experience—the lack of con- — 
sonance between personal and universal behests—sets up a tension © 
which finally leads to an overt (but not a cataleptic) action. It is 
an action that the observer can readily foretell. The Jeffers violence 
is, like lightning, unpredictable. 

Further, this tension explains more completely the tragic qualm. 
We are like the tragic protagonist; whatever the scheme of values we 
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select, we are conscious of a conflict between the individual and the 
general good. Our desires, pure or impure, seem at odds with the 
values which society imposes by force or the gods by wisdom. It is 
easy for us to share the pain of the tragic figure who does not see 
how he is to be true to both sets of values even though—hence his 
acutest suffering—he admits the validity of both. His is not the 
tragedy of the modern hero who “‘lives his own life,’ oblivious to the 
possible merit of society’s claims, who is a butterfly unjustly broken 
on the social wheel. The classic figure seldom denies that he deserves 
to be broken; he simply fails to see how he could escape being broken. 
The modern hero cannot taste the bitterness of ambiguity, since the 
forces which crush him are absolutely in the wrong. In contrast the 
classic hero discovers too late that he is in the wrong, although he had 
every intention of being right—“right”’ according to the very code 
by which he stands condemned. Struggling in the meshes of this 
ambiguity, he is forced to question the values: Can the king be 
just? Can the god be good? 

The reconciliation is simply that, though ambiguous, the kings 
and the gods are just and that an adjustment of personal desire to a 
general scheme is in some sense possible. The protagonist does this, 
in significant contrast with Jeffers’ figures, not by ascending to an- 
other plane of existence but by comprehending correctly the single 
plane of human experience from which his sense of ambiguity and 
his consequent violence cut him off. These two things—not, as Jef- 
fers posits, violence per se—are the sine qua non of tragedy. Since — 
the initial ambiguity results only from a conflict of imperatives de- 
rived from one plane of experience, Jeffers’ claim to be a tragic poet 
must be decided by the answer to one question: Are his blood-letting 
and incest consequent upon a true ambiguity? 

One may answer immediately that what Jeffers establishes by his 
use of violence is not ambiguity at all (the clash of values which 
exist on the same plane of experience) but multivalence (the clash 
of values derived from different planes of experience—planes be- 
tween which there can be no question of a satisfactory reconcilia- 
tion). 

Three distinct planes, each with different claims, exist in Jeffers: 
the human—and lowest—level; the level of passive nonhumanity or 
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annihilation; and the level of active nonhumanity, of active union 
with the god. The tension which burns like a fever in Jeffers’ char- 
acters is derived from no one plane of experience but comes from an 
awareness of conflicting demands coming from different planes. 
Jeffers’ characters, the more clearly they see, are forced to confess 
that the imperatives coming from inimical sources admit of no rec- 
onciliation. Not reconciliation but extinction is the only solution. 
And even death is but a preliminary step. Whereas tragedy con- 
siders human nature in so far as it is specifically human, Jeffers’ 
poetry—like all theology—demands that one consider man in so far 
as he is more than human or—if in Jeffers’ case one happens to dis- 
agree with his theology—less. 

The justice of this answer can be shown by a sketch of the three 
planes and their relation to one another. The purely human plane— 
the plane upon which all really significant tragedy must take place— 
drops out of sight soon after Jeffers takes off. The cataleptic seizure 
cuts across rather than fulfils whatever stresses man’s human en- 
vironment has set up. The violent action serves as the escalator to a 
higher plane of existence, from which elevation even the most serious 
desires existing on the human level seem irrelevant. Therefore, it is 
with contempt—not with the heart-searching curiosity of the classic 
figure conning over his actions and the circumstances which pro- 
voked them—that the Jeffers figure looks back upon his purely 
human existence. In the place of a weak, regretful humanity, there 
is nonhumanity which expresses itself in contemptuous deeds of 
cruelty that Jeffers likens to the hard ridges of California sea cliffs, 
to the tearing claws of hawks. But one must not call these deeds 
cruel; cruel is a weak term derived from the lower plane. Further, 
the violent deed has the merit of giving a sharp “‘No”’ to the claims 
of lower men, men unvisited by the power of the cataleptic moment. 
Jeffers’ heroes may reach down for threads which the cataleptic 
moment took from their hands. But they do not take the threads up, 
to work out the human consequences of the moment of seizure—not 
if they are figures who win Jeffers’ undivided admiration. 

The loyalties of these are consistently nonhuman. They measure 
their acts and approve of them in accordance with the nonhumanity 
they have risen to. They delight—hence the absence of any kind of 
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tragic qualm—to see that they have drawn aside from the whole 
disgusting panorama of man’s “‘emergence’’ from bestiality to pursue 
the chimeras of “the good,” altruism, and religious beatitude. Jef- 
fers’ figures know that they have taken on—or are about to take on 
—the perdurability of the rocks and of the gulls that soar above the 
lashing waters; they have intimations of an even more glorious plane 
of experience awaiting the chosen few. 

Whereas catalepsy endows most of the characters with nonsenti- 
ence, an end to their humanity, there is for the brave few a final gift 
awaiting: the upward struggle to a third plane where there are de- 
lights and tortures of a still different way of existence. It is union 
with the god who is the author of the cataleptic moment and the 
scorner of the beings he has made but who offers to the intrepid the 
privilege of being united with him. Jeffers’ Gudrun and Orestes 
have strength; they violate the god and share the pain the god in- 
flicts on himself. They augment in their own consciousness the tor- 
ture which is the god’s only reason for creating and enduring. They 
aid the god in his eating of the poisonous serpent—to use the phrase 
by which Jeffers expresses the supremely self-conscious and maso- 
chistic activity of the author of the universe. 

This union, once effected, is static; it renders the contempt and 
cruelty of the second plane relatively dramatic. Further, it is little 
likely to rouse the fear and wonder that are hallmarks of our reaction 
to tragedy. Though theologically gulfs apart, the final centers of the 
Paradiso and of Jeffers’ most theological poem, At the Birth of an Age, 
are unaffecting as dramatic and tragic representations of life. Both 
are records of experiences that, in different ways, have passed be- 
yond the region where the tragic qualm is effective. Dante, of course, 
calls his work a comedy, since it contains a vision to make man re- 
joice; whereas Jeffers seems to regard his vision as proof of his abili- 
ties as a tragic poet. He does not see that his triple valence bars the 
way to the creation of a tragic effect. Tragic effects are products 
solely of tensions that exist on one plane, the human. 

Actually, Jeffers is more interested in presenting his theology 
than any drama; his characters must become aware of the theological 
frame. Though, as theology, triple valence can lay claim to our at- 
tention, it cannot furnish a frame of reference suitable for the playing- 
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out of a drama. The two upper levels and what Jeffers considers 
their majesty stultify the poet’s effort to arouse and allay the typical 
qualm of tragedy. For at the end of most great tragedies one does 
not experience the terror and joy of some kind of supernatural re- 
demption. Tragedy but sets up the sad wisdom of accepting the 
boundaries of the human plane of being. This kind of wisdom could 
never result from reading Jeffers’ ‘tragic’ poetry. With him violence 
is the force which wins for bold creatures the altogether different and 
loftier kind of wisdom. It does not test the validity and interrelation- 
ships of a relatively low type of wisdom—the human. 


III 


Various formal religions have endeavored to present in mimic 
show the deeper truths of their faiths; the result is pageantry, not 
drama. Awe inspiring, didactic, revelatory—most religious “‘drama”’ 
aspires to be all these and sometimes is. But it is no more “dramatic” 
than a walk through a waxworks gallery; a series of striking tableaus 
cannot pretend to present a consecutive development. Similarly, in 
Jeffers’ poetry, human difficulties are not resolved—they are simply 
transcended. The dramatic qualities dwindle as the arch of heaven | 
expands. Jeffers’ god exists in a way, moreover, that minimizes the 
human—not, as the deity in Greek drama often does, to explain the 
ambiguities and reconcile them. 

Besides dwarfing, triple valence exercises other damaging effects 
on Jeffers’ dramaturgy. Thus, although one notes the infrequent 
but telling intensity that exists when Jeffers does limit himself to the 
human plane, a supervening valence quickly renders all the drama 
footless. The tense banquet scene in At the Birth of an Age derives 
its power from the opposition in Gudrun’s pagan soul of one set of 
human values to another; for the first half of the play she is really 
conscious of ambiguity instead of multivalence. But after her death 
she discards her earlier preoccupations and moves forward, illustrat- 
ing Jeffers’ theology. 

In most of the narratives, however, the chief character is quickly 
overtaken by catalepsy which lifts him to a plane of revelation where 
the effect of ambiguity is impossible. One may recognize a certain 
consistency of action on this plane; but there is nothing either tragic 
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or dramatic. The outcome is not in doubt, since the “laws”’ of the 
plane allow no room for tragic indecision. On the highest plane this 
effect is intense. The picture of the union with the god in Af the 
Birth of an Age has ritual dignity. But it is affirmation without 
choice; there is neither qualm nor drama. | 

Two particular characters show most clearly the nondramatic re- 
sults of this attempt to dramatize a theology: the Mary of Dear 
Judas, and Tamar Cauldwell of Tamar. 

In Mary we see a figure that means three separate things in the 
same poem, one for each plane of existence. The masks taken up and 
discarded by Christ’s mother are, in ascending order, (1) the mother 
humanly fearful for the evil threatening her son; (2) a creature shar- 
ing with Judas the knowledge that her son is no savior in touch with 
the god but a self-deceived enlightener, leading men toward another 
useless course of “‘emergence”’ and hence deserving of the death 
which the far-seeing Judas, perched on the second plane at the side 
of the second Mary, is preparing; (3) and, greater still than Judas, 
the womb from which all men have come, the womb to which the 
wise return, the equivalent of the poison-nourished god in Af the 
Birth of an Age. Mary is not even a being experiencing different 
kinds of experience; she is three distinct persons. Sympathy with 
her, identification with her, is out of the question, although a certain 
awe is not. Indeed, Mary is “divided”’ as few characters in literature 
have been. Her human tears cannot convince. We know that she 
will soon appear in the guise of Earth-mother. 

Tamar Cauldwell is not, like Mary, three disparate persons, nor 
does she, like Gudrun, rise calmly from level to level. She occupies— 
or tries to occupy—two planes at once. Her failure to do so, to be 
at once human and nonhuman, is a measure of Jeffers’ failure as a 
tragic poet. Here the reader has a chance of encountering an am- 
bivalence that in tension if not in substance is like tragic ambiguity. 

It is initially true that, in the turnings and grimacings of Tamar— 
who is at the same time her brother’s mistress, her father’s torturer, 
and her family’s mocker—the experiences of the nonhuman plane are 
so closely superimposed on those of the human as to be indistinguish- 
able. But her fevered outcry does not move us to sympathy, to the 
tragic emotion. For, despite Jeffers’ turgid and often effective rhet- 
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oric, despite the incisive description of social circumstance, despite 
the horrible and believable portraits of the members of the family 
who, unlike Tamar, live on one plane—the human—and despite the 
surface inconsequence of Tamar’s moods, we know that she is not 
human. Or, better, we see that the part of her which is human and 
which acknowledges the justice of man’s horror of incest and man’s 
hatred for those who begot him—that is, the part of her with which 
we could actually merge our sympathies and sense a true ambiguity 
—is never to be fully developed. For, in the moment that follows 
our start of pity, Tamar expresses such scorn for the ambiguity—the 
higher rights of triple valence asserting themselves—that we feel at 
best a distant sorrow for the nontragic creature who proclaims her 
humanity and then abjures it. It is the kind of pity we feel for the 
person who has taken leave of his senses: he has said farewell to our 
laws, and we do not judge it to be of any profit to ask what his laws 
are. And we find his observance of the “higher” laws—e.g., Tamar’s 
intermittent obedience to the valence of the second plane—no more 
than curious. 

The uttermost justice we can achieve, the closest equivalent for 
the tragic qualm we can discern, is to say that, if, indeed, there have 
been such persons as Tamar Cauldwell, it is sad and slightly re- 
pulsive, just as it is sad that in the realm of creation there are slugs 
and scorpions to which—notwithstanding that existence has been 
conferred on them—we feel not the slightest affinity. 

Something like this is what, in sum, we must say of Jeffers’ poetry 
as tragic drama. It is curious, it casts strange lights into the spirit 
of the poet himself, but it presents no drama which can intelligence 
our spirits. For we are bound by the ambiguities of an imperfect 
existence. We are able, it is true, to rise to a view of other valences 
—not Jeffers’, it is likely—but by so doing we take leave of curiosity 
about any kind of tragic drama whatsoever. 


A. J. CRONIN 
JOHN T. FREDERICK’ 


Can a novel which is dull and graceless in style, devoid of humor, 
obvious and often clumsy in construction, frequently mediocre in 
characterization, yet deserve serious consideration as a work of 
fiction? Can a poor writer be a great novelist? This is a question 
which used to trouble the critics of Theodore Dreiser. It is a ques- 
tion which must be faced if we attempt critical evaluation of the © 
work of A. J. Cronin. 

Possibly this fundamental difficulty is responsible for the wide 
divergence of opinions about Cronin and his work. Certainly there 
is divergence. For those reviewers to whom sales reports are satis- 
factory barometers of merit there is no difficulty: Cronin is en- 
throned among the great, and his latest novel is a masterpiece. For 
worthier reasons many other readers, professional and nonprofes- 
sional, hold him in high regard. But there are not wanting those who 
deny that he has more than passing popular appeal. In England, 
especially, critical opinion of Cronin has often been adverse, some- 
times contemptuous; and he has been less widely read in England 
than in America. Like Conrad, Galsworthy, and May Sinclair, 
Cronin has been treated more generously both by book-buyers and 
by reviewers in America than in his native country. 

Or possibly the disagreement among critics and readers of Cronin 
may be ascribed to the inconsistencies of his work. Within the short 
period of his production—only a decade—he has made some false 
starts, has given evidence of uncertainty as to his purpose; but in the 
last five years and his latest three books he has made steady prog- 
ress. 

Cronin’s first novel was overpraised. Its name, Hatter’s Castle, is 
suggestive of a literary origin for the author’s inspiration; and there 
can be no doubt that the central figure of James Brodie, the hatter 
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and master of the strange “‘castle’’ and the human beings tenanted 
therein, owes something to Dickens and a good deal to Hardy. His 
inordinate self-love, which is the driving force of his life and of the 
book, is presented with clinical thoroughness in its effect on his own 
life and on the lives of others; but Brodie’s aberration is inadequately 
explained or motivated in the first place, and this lack robs the 
whole book of meaning; it becomes little more than a case history of 
abnormality. To this count against it may be added the weak draw- 
ing of some of the minor characters—Brodie’s son, Matt, for ex- 
ample, is in large degree the conventional weakling of nineteenth- 
century sentimental fiction—and the bald obviousness of much of the 
plot development. 

Most consistently satisfying of the presentations of minor charac- 
ters in Hatter’s Castle is that of Nessie, the younger daughter of 
James Brodie, who is driven to insanity and suicide by her father’s 
morbid determination that she shall win a scholarship and go to 
college. The young girl is portrayed sympathetically but not senti- 
mentally, and with scientific thoroughness and completeness. The 
story of Nessie is of especial interest to teachers and should be re- 
quired reading for overambitious parents. 

But the greatest merit of Hatter’s Castle lies in the rich and sub- 
stantial background of community and region against which the 
lives of the Brodies are lived. The north English town of Levenford 
is very real in all its drabness, and the strange tale of James Brodie 
draws a certain convincingness from the beefy actualness of the 
fellow-members of his club, the tangible damp and chill of Leven- 
ford streets. 

Perhaps this firmness of presentation of background was excessive- 
ly refreshing in contrast to the thinness of most first novels of a 
decade ago; perhaps the vitality of the character of James Brodie 
blinded critics to shortcomings of the novel in many other ways. In 
any case, the book was overpraised both in England and in America; 
and the results of this overpraise were unfortunate both for Mr. 
Cronin and for his readers. 

He entered upon a second phase as a novelist, a phase marked by 
evident confusion as to both his purposes and his materials. In this 
phase he seems to have been reaching rather fumblingly for the 
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large and highly profitable popular market for sophisticated ro- 
mance, while at the same time trying to hold fast to those elements 
which made Hatter’s Castle a work of individuality and integrity. 
Representative of this period is the short novel Grand Canary, a 
fatuous and fantastic yarn with few redeeming features. A young 
physician, who has devoted himself to research and has become em- 
bittered toward society when his culminating experiment fails 
through his own fault, meets at sea a wealthy young matron who 
recognizes in him the lover of her dreams. He nurses her through a 
severe attack of yellow fever, saving her life at last by transfusion 
of blood from his own body, an operation which he performs without 
assistance. 

So brief an outline cannot do justice to the badness of this book. 
For one thing, the traces of literary inspiration remarked in Hatter’s 
Castle are equally present here. The young clergyman-missionary 
of the story savors of Somerset Maugham. The physician’s fight for 
the life of the woman he loves, alone in the tropical wilderness, is 
strongly reminiscent of Martin Arrowsmith’s struggle to save Leora 
—without any of the heartbreaking convincingness of that incident 
in Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith. 

Grand Canary contains also what is probably Mr. Cronin’s sole 
considerable attempt to create a humorous character. The Irish 
derelict who sings, fights, and swaggers his way through its pages is 
perhaps intended to be funny. If this supposition is true, the results 
are such as to make one grateful that Mr. Cronin has never again 
attempted similar embellishment of his pages. 

In a strangely negative way, a redeeming feature of the Grand 
Canary lies in the unattractiveness of its chief male character. The 
young doctor is not the smooth and brilliant hero the general plan 
of the book would suggest. On the contrary, he is a boor and a bore. 
It is impossible to arrive at more than a tepid interest in what 
happens to him. In this respect he shows a strong family resem- 
blance to all but two of Cronin’s heroes. James Brodie is as dynamic 
as he is repulsive; he does arouse positive emotions. Father Francis 
Chisholm is humanly attractive. But the rest of Cronin’s central 
characters are mediocre men. They do not shine except in moments 
of unpremeditated heroism. They are often stupid, wrongheaded, 
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ineffective. In short, they are ordinary people like you and me, and 
whether this is the result of design or of accident, I believe it is a 
source of meaning and strength in the later books of A. J. Cronin. 

He was soon to turn a corner, to relinquish the attempt to write 
for the readers of slick magazines, to write instead for himself out of 
his own life about things he knew and believed. I suppose that 
personal qualities—of honesty and goodness—dictated this change. 
Perhaps it was not a matter of conscious choice. Whatever the 
motive, the choice was not only right in the literary sense that it led 
to better work than he had done before, but also, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, in a commercial sense. The first novel of Cronin’s latest 
and best phase was the immensely popular The Citadel. 

In The Citadel Cronin drew directly and intensively upon his own 
observation and experience as a physician. The story of the young 
doctor’s painful rise, his period of mistaken pursuit of material suc- 
cess, and his final purgation and adjustment is too well known for 
repetition. Indeed, the story as such is not important, just as the 
individual man who lives these events is not important. The Citadel 
is a highly significant novel only because of the mass effect of its 
portrayal of the medical profession in England and incidentally in 
America. An amazing menagerie of doctors moves through these 
pages—old and young, skilled and ignorant, predatory and idealistic. 
There can be no doubt that all of them are real, and that Dr. Cronin’s 
criticism of his erstwhile profession is fully documented and accurate 
in all its details. However, to me—totally unacquainted with the 
medical profession in England but knowing a good many of its mem- 
bers in America—the picture in The Citadel seems inadequate. I 
would like to have richer and fuller portrayals of representatives of 
two groups who seem to me so important that they outweigh all the 
others: the highly trained and immensely skilful specialist who is 
yet a well-rounded human being and treats his patients as human 
beings; and the general practitioner, perhaps even in a rural area, 
who yet keeps up with the times, employs modern methods, and 
both as a doctor and as a man is an invaluable member of the com- 
munity in which he works. I believe firmly that men of these two 
types are more numerous in the profession, at least in America, than 
The Citadel would suggest; but perhaps I have been lucky in my 
doctors. 
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Certainly one of the most admirable aspects of The Citadel is Mr. 
Cronin’s impartial presentation of the problems relating to institu- 
tionalized medicine. It seems to me that he gives concretely both 
sides of this question with unusual thoroughness and fairness. 

Possibly Mr. Cronin’s brief and generally disastrous adventure 
into the field of sophisticated romance was fruitful in one respect at 
least. It may have helped him to learn the mechanism of plot. The 
Citadel is much more firmly constructed than Hatter’s Castle. Mr. 
Cronin’s plot development is always rather obvious and cumber- 
some, but, in The Citadel and the novels which have followed, it is 
always sound. Adequate causes are established for major actions 
and attitudes, and conversely—to a degree which is one of Mr. 
Cronin’s most distinguished characteristics—actions and attitudes 
produce logical results. 

Most interesting of the minor characters in The Citadel are the 
doctors who crowd its pages. Some of these are drawn with memo- 
rable brilliance. Inevitably, to an American reader, in this and other 
respects The Citadel challenges comparison with Arrowsmith, with 
that novel’s varied gallery of doctors and its many-knived indict- 
ment of the medical profession. In this matter I can only say that in 
spite of Sinclair Lewis’ undeniably greater brilliance, in spite of the 
superior vitality and narrative drive of the earlier novel, I believe 
The Citadel is the sounder, the saner, and on the whole, the truer 
book. In only one respect do I think it is markedly inferior. I 
would trade a dictionary full of such feminine characters as Mr. 
Cronin portrays for five pages of Sinclair Lewis’ Leora. Perhaps this 
is merely a sentimental survival in middle age of a youthful enthusi- 
asm. Like most American males I was fond of Leora when I first 
read about her. I still am. Mr. Cronin has yet to portray a woman 
toward whom I could feel more than a brief and tolerantly amiable 
interest. 

Mr. Cronin’s best novel is not the famous The Citadel, nor is it 
clearly his latest work, The Keys of the Kingdom, admirable though 
this book is in many ways. I incline to the belief that his highest 
achievement thus far is to be found in the book which intervened 
between these two, The Stars Look Down. Not the least ground of 
superiority in this work is the treatment of minor characters, par- 
ticularly the women. The figure of Martha, mother and wife of 
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miners in strike time, as presented in the first pages of The Stars 
Look Down and developed solidly and consistently to the very end 
of the book, is, I believe, Mr. Cronin’s greatest achievement in the 
portrayal of feminine characters. She has complete authenticity and 
intense dramatic reality. She belongs safely among the best charac- 
ters of modern fiction. Almost equally brilliant is the weak and 
cheap Jenny, the unfortunately chosen wife of David, Martha’s 
idealistic son and the chief character of the book. Jenny is sickeningly 
real in all her selfishness and sensuality. 

Indeed, the whole extremely varied human population of The 
Stars Look Down is alive. The book is imbued with a dramatic in- 
tensity which vitalizes such disparate characters as Richard Barras, 
owner of the Neptune mines, his son, and his two daughters, on the 
one hand, and on the other Slogger Leeming and Jesus Wept, miners, 
and Tom Heddon, the union organizer. One after another these 
characters enter the pages of the book, and strange and puzzling as 
many of them must be to an American reader who knows nothing of 
the English mining areas, almost without exception they achieve 
substantial and lasting reality. 

The highest achievement of The Stars Look Down, however, like 
those of The Citadel and Hatter’s Castle, lies not in the individual 
characters but in the portrayal through their lives of their region 
and their times. I have read many books by American writers (self- 
styled proletarian), intended to persuade the reader of the hardness 
of the lot of miners and the injustice residing in the system of private 
ownership and control of mineral resources. I have read no work 
so intended which was half so moving and convincing as this story 
by an English Catholic novelist. But the problems of the miners 
constitute only half of the thematic material of The Stars Look 
Down. The book presents also with equal thoroughness and power 
that aspect of human attitude and activity in wartime—the World 
War of 1914-18—which came to be known as profiteering. The 
figure of Joe Gowlan, who rises from his place beside David Fenwick 
in the mines to wealth and material power and at last robs David 
of his seat in Parliament, might seem incredible to one who lacked 
acquaintance with the sort of thing that happened in this country as 
well as in England in the years of the World War. To one who does 
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know the stories of many Joe Gowlans it is all too real. It must 
make bitterly significant reading in England in 1941. It does in 
America. 

These two aspects of English social history in the period treated 
by his novel are dealt with in The Stars Look Down with the same 
broadness of vision and patient accumulation of detail I have 
noted in The Citadel, but with an evidently greater head of positive 
emotion on the author’s part behind the individual characters. The 
result tempts me to call The Stars Look Down Mr. Cronin’s most 
important work thus far. 

Yet this appraisal is subject to reconsideration, for in some ways 
The Keys of the Kingdom is a better book. Its central character, 
Father Francis Chisholm, whose long life as a priest in England and 
in China is the substance of the story, is clearly Mr. Cronin’s finest 
character thus far. Like most of Cronin’s heroes, he is an ordinary 
man, sometimes weak, sometimes mistaken; but his faith and his 
humility—alike extraordinarily profound—repeatedly lift him to 
extraordinary moments of insight and action. I think it is the warm 
human quality of Father Francis, the genuine appeal of his personal- 
ity, which gives The Keys of the Kingdom greater emotional power 
than Mr. Cronin has attained in his earlier books. Such incidents as 
the death of Father Chisholm’s lifelong friend, Tulloch, the contrite 
surrender of Mother Maria-Veronica, and the conversion of Mr. 
Chia have, for me at least, far greater emotional intensity than any- 
thing Mr. Cronin has written before. 

The Keys of the Kingdom lacks the immediate contemporary 
sociological importance of The Stars Look Down; but it goes beyond 
specific social problems to consider the ultimate motives of human 
conduct, the nature and origin of human goodness. 

In general, the characters of The Keys of the Kingdom, with the 
exception of Father Chisholm, seem to me less firmly realized than 
those of The Stars Look Down. Perhaps this was intentional. The 
most noteworthy exceptions to this general indictment are to be 
found in the figures of the Fiskes, the Methodist medical missionary 
and his wife who—coming to open a “rival mission” in Father Chis- 
holm’s Chinese village—become his closest friends and his com- 
panions in all but martyrdom. These are fine indeed. To some 
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degree the book resembles The Citadel in its gallery of varied church- 
men, comparable to the doctors of The Citadel. I cannot believe that . 
Mr. Cronin intended a panoramic critical portrayal of Catholic 
clergymen. If he had, I should certainly feel unqualified to comment 
on his attempt. I seem to discern, however, a possible lack, in what 
he does give us, of what might be called the “golden mean” be- 
tween the asceticism of Father Francis and the worldliness of Bishop 
Mealey. Perhaps we are to find this in the dour but attractive 
figure of Rusty Mac. 

The Chinese setting of much of the story of The Keys of the King- 
dom is careful and adequate, but inevitably lacks the vitality of 
Levenford and Tyneside. Perhaps because of this, and because of 
the relative feebleness of most of the secondary characters, the book 
does not seem fully sustained. It lacks concentration, and the 
rather obvious plot devices characteristic of Mr. Cronin trouble 
the reader perhaps unduly. 

We find ourselves confronted, then, by the questions I stated at 
the outset: To what extent may technical flaws be outweighed by 
significant material and sincerity of purpose? Specifically, to what 
degree is A. J. Cronin entitled to the high position among contem- 
porary novelists which many Americans have given him? 

It is not important that Mr. Cronin has written some bad books. 
Most great writers have done that. It is important that he has not 
yet written a wholly good book, one in which substance and treat- 
ment are spontaneously integrated in the sustained transfer of rich 
and significant experience. Lacking such an unquestionable achieve- 
ment we must try to balance his virtues and his defects. On the 
negative side we have the absence of humor, the absence of stylistic 
grace, the obviousness of construction, the feebleness of many 
characters. On the positive side we have deliberate choice of fic- 
tional material of the highest value and importance, unquestionable 
earnestness of purpose and—most important of all—positive evi- 
dence of capacity for self-criticism and for growth. It must be re- 
membered that we are looking at Mr. Cronin—it is to be hoped— 
in mid-career. He is only forty-five years of age, has been writing 
novels for only a decade. I find in him a devout recognition of the 
highest responsibilities of the novelist in our time and an extraor- 
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dinary determination to fit himself to discharge those responsi- 
bilities to the utmost. I believe that he will conquer his technical 
difficulties; that, in the end, perhaps attempting less he will come to 
achieve more; and that another decade will leave no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that he is a novelist of high distinction. 

Meanwhile it is clear, I suppose, that—if a choice must be made— 
I have no hesitation in valuing significance of substance and integrity 
of purpose above mere technical proficiency. 


REGIONAL CHARACTERISTICS IN THE 
LITERATURE OF NEW ENGLAND" 


RANDALL STEWART? 


The subject is so large that I find it necessary to impose certain 
arbitrary limitations. My present aim is a comparatively restricted 
one: to venture a few generalizations which seem to hold true for a 
select number of New England writers—some of the better-known 
writers of the colonial period and of the ‘‘Flowering.”’ I shall not be 
concerned specifically with the “Indian Summer,” unless Emily 
Dickinson belongs to that period; nor shall I attempt to resolve the 
dilemma of present-day New England writers, so cogently stated by 
Professor Jones in a recent Atlantic article. 

The word “regional” in the title may possibly warrant certain 
expectations which this paper will disappoint. If the term means 
“peculiar to the region,” “not possessed by another region,” it is mis- 
leading, for I do not mean to imply that the characteristics to be 
considered cannot be found, in varying degrees, elsewhere. If the 
term requires a consideration of popular literature, it is inapplicable 
to the present paper, because I shall not attempt to discuss the 
literature of the folk. Moreover, if the word implies the treatment 
of the whole region and the local variations within the region, it is 
inapplicable, for the writers whom I have in mind were, almost with- 

* Read, September 11, 1940, at a meeting of the English Institute held at Columbia 
University. 

2 Member of the department of English of Brown University. 
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out exception, Massachusetts writers. The literature presented in 
that extremely useful anthology The Puritans, edited by Professors 
Miller and Johnson, was, with a comparatively few exceptions, pro- 
duced in Massachusetts; and Mr. Brooks’s book could have been 
named more accurately “The Flowering of Eastern Massachusetts.” 

The subject, thus limited, becomes: ‘“‘Some Characteristics of the 
More Classic Writers of Massachusetts from the Beginning to about 
1880.” 

In the first place, the writers whom I have in mind exemplify, to 
a greater or less degree, the New England tradition of learning. The 
individual writer may or may not “pretend” (to quote Cotton 
Mather) “unto reading, yet he could not have writ as he does if he 
had not read very much in his time.’”’ New England has not, I be- 
lieve, produced a great untutored genius in literature; has not pro- 
duced, for example, a Mark Twain. One southern poet once said of 
another southern poet (with how much justice I shall not attempt to 
decide) that “he didn’t know enough.” The charge could scarcely 
be made against a New England writer, if by “knowledge” one 
means the knowledge obtainable from books. 

The foundations of the tradition of learning were firmly laid in 
early colonial times, as one may discover in Professor Morison’s 
History of Harvard College in the Seventeenth Century and in Professor 
Miller’s New England Mind, both amazingly learned records of 
colonial New England learning. To the unsympathetic and unin- 
formed modern, much of this learning may appear to have been 
rubbish; but it was good solid learning, nevertheless. The most de- 
lightful and revealing passages in the Magnalia, I think, are those 
which describe the scholarly habits of the seventeenth-century New 
England divines. ‘The work of the study” is a constantly recurring 
phrase; a scholar’s day was something to marvel at. “His library 
was vast,” we are told of one famous divine, “and vast was his 
acquaintance with it.”’ 

The tradition of learning persisted in the nineteenth century, 
despite some appearances to the contrary. Emerson, to be sure, 
deprecated the tradition, as he deprecated traditions in general: 
“Books are for the scholar’s idle times.” Yet Emerson’s own read- 
ing list would be sufficiently impressive. Thoreau read enormously, 
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notwithstanding the almost infinite leisure which he devoted to 
plants and brute neighbors. Special students of Thoreau have been 
at pains to point out his familiarity with the classics and the oriental 
scriptures. I have been particularly impressed, in a recent reading 
of some of this author’s works, by his avid interest in colonial 
Americana. Surely no one, with the possible exception of some of 
our professional historians, has ever read so widely in colonial 
American literature. One finds, to mention only a few examples, re- 
peated references to Bradford, Morton, Winthrop, Johnson, Wood, 
Josselyn, Hubbard, Gookin, Cotton Mather, the Jesuit Relations, 
the town histories, Smith, Byrd (he liked the “Great Dismal’’ in the 
Dividing Line), and Bartram, whose Travels he enjoyed long before 
the discovery of Coleridge’s interest in the book gave it a special 
sanction for American readers. 

If the reading of Emerson and Thoreau is evident on every page 
of their writings, evidence of this sort is comparatively rare in the 
purer art of Hawthorne and Emily Dickinson. But even for the 
work of these pure artists, we can be confident of a rich background 
of reading. A distinguished critic has said that Hawthorne “had no 
particular amount of reading’’; yet Hawthorne’s reconstruction of 
early Puritan New England, for example, required more ‘“‘research”’ 
than one might guess from his transparent, unallusive prose. He 
was an “authority,” one might say, on Puritan mores, the lore of 
witchcraft, the arcana of the Puritan mind. Much of this knowl- 
edge he had by instinct and by tradition. But the facts had to be 
right too; and Hawthorne’s facts—as the investigations of Professor 
Orians and others have shown—were right, unless he deliberately 
invented (as in “The Gray Champion’’) for his purpose. The his- 
torians have found little to object to in Hawthorne’s historical fic- 
tion, except, perhaps, as Professor Morison has said, that his picture 
is too “‘somber.”’ His reading was perfectly assimilated, as the read- 
ing of the pure artist must be; it does not intrude itself on his page; 
but the extent of the reading can be seen in part in a list of the books 
borrowed from the Salem Athenaeum in the 1830’s, in which his 
selections from colonial Americana are heavily on the side of history, 


3 I know of no critic of Thoreau who has properly appraised his saturation in early 
Americana. 
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theology, and witchcraft, as Thoreau’s were preponderantly in 
nature lore and travel literature. Hawthorne and Thoreau, be- 
tween them, could have conducted a quite respectable ‘‘seminar” 
in the life and letters of colonial New England. 

In the case of Emily Dickinson, the word “learning”? seems much 
too heavy. She had, nevertheless, the traditional New England 
reverence for books: 

There is no frigate like a book... . 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. 
She continued her reading, even though her father—all the while 
buying her “many books”—warned that they “joggle the mind.” 
And we may be certain that her reply to Higginson (“I have Keats 
and Mr. and Mrs. Browning and the Revelations’’) erred greatly on 
the side of understatement. 

The New England mind, then, was a bookish mind, fed by count- 
less books. In its most artistic literary expressions—in the works 
of Hawthorne and Emily Dickinson—the reading has been perfectly 
assimilated, leaving scarcely a trace behind. And if, in other writers, 
the learning is imperfectly assimilated, as in Emerson, or laid on too 
thick, as in the academic pedantries of Cotton Mather or the playful, 
exhibitional pedantries of James Russell Lowell, one may always 
have recourse to Mather’s own defense, that “the real excellency of 
a book will never lie in saying of little.” 

New England literature, in the second place, has been orderly and 
restrained. The order and the restraint are found in both thought 
and expression. One sees these qualities variously in Edward 
Taylor’s “knot” of flowers, which are “disciplinde,” and in the tight 
structure of his poems, in the “plain style” of the early divines, in 
the close reasoning of Edwards, in the tales of Hawthorne, in the 
sentences of Thoreau, where “every stroke is husbanded.” 

The fact is doubtless owing to several causes. Puritanism imposed 
its restraints all along the line. In the social and political realm, 
true liberty, John Winthrop declared in his famous “little speech,” 
“is a liberty to that only which is good, just and honest.” “Order,” 
William Hubbard insisted in an election sermon, is the basic prin- 
ciple of the Universe; it is, among other things, an aesthetic prin- 
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ciple, manifested in the symmetry of the human body or in “a come- 
ly building, . . . . while homogeneous bodyes (as the depths of waters 
in the Sea, and heaps of sand on the Shore) run into confused heaps, 
as bodyes uncapable to maintain an order in themselves.” In the 
psychological realm the same principle holds: “Faith,” said John 
Cotton, “‘is like a poise, it keeps the heart in an equal frame, whether 
matters fall out well or ill.”’ The curriculum of school and college 
also made for order and restraint. Recent historians have pointed 
out the emphasis upon logic and upon the Greek and Latin classics. 
The grand result may be called a “Puritan Humanism,” which per- 
sisted well into the nineteenth century with almost undiminished 
strength. 

As early as 1647 Nathaniel Ward in the Simple Cobler served 
notice that all “enthusiasts shall have free liberty to keep away 
from us”; and the words “enthusiast”’ and “‘enthusiasm” were terms 
of reproach in Puritan usage. The excesses of the Great Awakening 
were comparatively short-lived in Massachusetts. Although Ed- 
wards gave a new and un-Puritan emphasis to the doctrine of the 
religious affections and approved of certain surprising conversions in 
Northampton, Charles Chauncy attributed the phenomena of the 
Great Awakening to “fan overheated imagination,” and Edwards 
himself became more careful to distinguish between the “false affec- 
tions” and the “true.” 

The Romanticism of the nineteenth century, likewise, may ap- 
pear, at first glance, to have weakened the old restraints, particu- 
larly in Emerson. Emersonian individualism appears utterly unre- 
strained and lawless if one takes literally certain isolated statements: 
for example, “I would write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim.”’ 
But a closer study reveals, as Professor Foerster has shown in his 
American Criticism, that Emerson “does indicate the necessary safe- 
guards against the caprices of romantic emotionalism.” Like 
Edwards, he was on his guard against “spurious intoxications” in 
himself and in others. He was as censorious of ‘‘know-nothing”’ 
America, which “disparaged books and cried up intuition,” as some 
of his recent critics (Mr. James Truslow Adams, for example), who 
like to attribute this aspect of our national life, in part, to Emerson’s 
influence. 
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New England literature, then, has been an orderly and restrained 
literature, and the vital infusions of Edwards and Emerson were kept 
under control. New England has never produced, it seems almost 
gratuitous to say, an unrestrained, romantic genius like Walt Whit- 
man or Thomas Wolfe. The romantic impulses have been tempered 
and restrained. 

The control of emotion ought not to be confused with its absence; 
and yet some of our ablest critics, I fear, have mistaken reticence 
and restraint for the lack of feeling. I have in mind particularly 
the strictures of the late W. C. Brownell in a chapter in his American 
Prose Masters which has had a great influence upon academic judg- 
ments of Hawthorne during the last thirty years. “Hawthorne took 
great pains,” Brownell says, “but with great placidity..... His 
temperament was too little enthusiastic. .... His stories do not touch 
him.” Brownell objects to the “neatness’’ of style, “which is never 
discomposed by fervor or thrown into disarray by heat..... His 
writings from beginning to end do not contain an ardent, or even a 
fervent passage.” And our critic goes on to quote a passage in 
Thackeray, full of what Mr. Carl Van Doren has called “Thacker- 
ayan whimper and sniffle,” to show what he means by true feeling. 
A curious, romantic preference, certainly; and a curiously mistaken 
reading of Hawthorne and of the New England genius. One might 
well ask if ‘“‘neatness” is quite the word for Hawthorne’s firm- 
textured prose, or if feeling is any the less real for its being con- 
trolled. There is ardor enough in Hawthorne—beneath the surface. 
Mr. T. S. Eliot spoke more truly when he said that “Hawthorne 
had ....the true coldness, the hard coldness of the genuine 
artist.’’ The “coldness” to which Mr. Eliot refers, I think one may 
safely add, is the result of a powerful restraint, and not of the ab- 
sence of ardor. Similarly, several critics (among them, Arnold and 
Brownell), deceived by the Emersonian restraint, have supposed 
that Emerson “lacked energy” or was “deficient in sentiment.” 
Students of New England literature would do well to remember 
Robert Frost’s orchard, whose trees yield the sounder fruit for their 
having been set out on a northerly slope: 


Keep cold, young orchard. 
Good-bye and keep cold. 
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Not only learning and restraint, but a religious point of view, has 
characterized the literature of New England. New England could 
hardly have produced a Poe, whose writings were quite untouched 
by religious ideas and who accused the New England poets of his day 
of that (to him) worst of literary offenses, the “heresy of the di- 
dactic.”’ The lower, less artistic manifestations of the religious point 
of view—the moral tag of Bryant or Longfellow, the didacticism of 
Dwight or Lowell—would seem, it is true, to warrant Poe’s objec- 
tion. But the higher expressions of the same general urgency, as 
seen in the best of Taylor, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
Emily Dickinson, surely lie beyond the reach of aesthetic censure, 
even though Poe himself might have had—and did have in certain 
instances—his doubts. Poe’s own writings have never been rightly 
appreciated in New England, a fact which may suggest one limita- 
tion of the New England mind. But be this as it may—for I have no 
intention of becoming involved in the moral-aesthetic question—it 
seems safe to say that the literature of no other region has been so 
consistently and pervasively religious in tone. 

The most obvious explanation seems the correct one, namely, 
again, the Puritan tradition. The major writers of New England 
were Puritan, if not always literally so in creed, at least in tempera- 
ment and attitude. The orthodoxy of seventeenth-century Massa- 
chusetts underwent many changes during the centuries which fol- 
lowed, and the intellectual historians very properly are concerned 
with defining those changes through their successive stages. But I 
am interested, for the moment, in similarities rather than in differ- 
ences. And indeed, despite sharp differences in intellectual belief, 
there are some remarkable resemblances in spirit among the writers 
of New England from the beginning through the nineteenth century. 
Very possibly the literary historians have not sufficiently stressed 
the continuity of the native tradition. Seen in a long perspective, 
differences of creed or philosophy tend to flatten out, and we have a 
body of writing with this fundamental characteristic in common: 
namely, the assumption that spiritual values are paramount; the 
assumption—“‘the first and last lesson of religion,’ Emerson said— 
that “the things that are seen are temporal, the things that are un- 
seen are eternal.” Viewed in the long perspective, also, the various 
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foreign influences of the Romantic period may be regarded as hav- 
ing, to a certain extent, supplied only new vehicles for the old ideas.‘ 

A comparative study of Emerson and Edwards, for example, 
would reveal a good deal in common, although Emerson, curiously 
enough, seems not to have had a proper appreciation of Edwards. 
Both sought and experienced a mystical communion with the divine. 
Edwards wrote of the experience: 

This I know not how to express otherwise, than by a calm, sweet abstraction 
of soul from all the concerns of this world; and sometimes a kind of vision, or 
fixed ideas and imaginations, of being alone in the mountains, or some solitary 
wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt 
and swallowed up in God. 


Emerson’s account is as follows: “I become a transparent eyeball; 
I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal Being circulate 
through me; I am part or parcel of God.” The spiritual aims and ex- 
periences of the two men appear to have been similar, though it may 
be observed in passing that Edwards’s account has a greater vivid- 
ness and immediacy. 

To illustrate further the varieties of religious emphasis in New 
England literature and to show again the continuity of the nine- 
teenth century with the Puritan period, a parallel may be suggested, 
with no intention of forcing the evidence, between Emily Dickinson 
and Edward Taylor. Both lived retired lives; both wrote poetry for 
their private satisfaction and not at all for publication; both lived 
lives which were a religious ecstasy. “All pity for Miss Dickinson’s 
‘starved life,’ ’’ observes Mr. Allen Tate, “‘is misdirected. Her life 
was one of the richest and deepest ever lived on this continent.” 
Miss Dickinson, of course, did not go to church, while Taylor was 
the faithful pastor of the parish at Westfield; but this formal differ- 
ence seems unimportant. 

Some keep the Sabbath going to church; 
I keep it staying at home, 


With a bobolink for a chorister, 
And an orchard for a dome. 


4 The “unorthodox” transcendentalist may turn out to be not nearly as unorthodox 
as he seems. Consider in this connection, for example, Thoreau’s treatment of the 
New Testament in A Week. 
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Some keep the Sabbath in surplice; 

I just wear my wings, 

And instead of tolling the bell for church 
Our little sexton sings. 


God preaches—a noted clergyman— 
And the sermon is never long; 

So instead of getting to heaven at last, 
I’m going all along! 


Taylor, too, was “going all along’—and in a coach! Earnest souls 
might travel afoot, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, but Taylor is “encoacht 
for Heaven.” It is a triumphant progress, with the music of voices 
and stringed instruments: 


Oh! joyous hearts! Enfir’de with holy Flame! 
Is speech thus tasseled with praise? 

Will not your inward fire of Joy contain, 
That it in open flames doth blaze? 
For in Christs Coach Saints sweetly sing, 
As they to Glory ride therein. 


And if a string do slip by Chance, they soon 
Do screw it up again; whereby 

They set it in a more melodious Tune 
And a Diviner Harmony. 
For in Christs Coach they sweetly sing, 
As they to Glory ride therein. 


In both poets there is an easy familiarity with sacred things. Sym- 
bols are drawn from the commonplace objects of daily life because 
the religious experience is such an intimate part of that life. 

The emphasis in Hawthorne—to take one other example—is on 
the darker side of religious experience; upon “secret sin, and those 
sad mysteries which we hide from our nearest and dearest, and would 
fain conceal from our own consciousness, even forgetting that the 
Omniscient can detect them.” Hawthorne went to school to the 
Puritan divines; the reading-list already referred to indicates an 
extensive study during his formative years of seventeenth-century 
Puritan sermons. Professor Perry Miller writes: 


Puritanism would make every man an expert psychologist, to detect all 
makeshift rationalizations, to shatter without pity the sweet dreams of self- 
enhancement in which the ego takes refuge from reality. A large number of 
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Puritan sermons were devoted to exquisite analyses of the differences between 
hypocrites and saints, and between one kind of hypocrite and another, to ex- 
posing not merely the conscious duplicity of evil men, but the abysmal tricks 
which the subconscious can play upon the best of men. The duty of the Puritan 
in this world was to know himself—without sparing himself one bit, without 
flattering himself in the slightest, without concealing from himself a single un- 
pleasant fact about himself. 


A discourse by Thomas Hooker illustrates Professor Miller’s 
analysis with such sharpness and clarity that I wish to quote several 
sentences from it: 


When men have found a mine or a veyn of Silver, they do not content them- 
selves, to take that which is uppermost and next at hand within sight which 
offers itself upon the surface of the Earth, but they dig further as hoping to 
find more, because they see somewhat. So meditation rests not in what pre- 
sents itself to our consideration, but digs deeper, gathers in upon the truth, and 
gaynes more of it than did easily appear at the first... .. Meditation is as it 
were the register and remembrancer, that looks over the records of our daily 
corruptions, and keeps them upon file, and brings them into court and fresh 
consideration. .... By recounting and recalling our corruptions to mind, by 
serious meditation, we sew them all up together, we look back to the lineage 
and pedigree of our lusts, and track the abominations of our lives, step by step, 
until we come to the very nest where they are hatched and bred, even of our 
original corruption, and body of death, where they had their first breath and 
being, links all our distempers together from our infancy to our youth, from 
youth to riper age, from thence to our declining daies. ... . Look as the Searcher 
at the Sea-Port, or Custom-House, or Ships, satisfies himself not to over-look 
carelessly in a sudden view, but unlocks every chest, romages every corner, 
takes a light to discover the darkest passages. So it is with meditation, it ob- 
serves the woof and web of wickedness, the ful frame of it, the very utmost 
Selvage and out-side of it, takes into consideration all the secret conveyances, 
cunning contrivements, all bordering circumstances that attend the thing, the 
consequences of it, the nature of the causes that work it, the several occasions 
and provocations that lead to it, together with the end and issue that in reason 
is like to come of it..... Meditation goes upon discovery, toucheth at every 
coast, observes every creek, maps out the daily course of a man’s conversation 
and disposition. .... Hence it is Meditation laies siege unto the soul, and cuts 
off all carnal pretences that a wretched self-deceiving hypocrite would relieve 
himself by; and still lies at the soul . . . . so that the soul is held fast prisoner, 
and cannot make an escape. 


In such a passage, it seems to me, we have Hawthorne’s ultimate 
“source.’”” Hawthorne was a psychologist of sin, an analyst of what 
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the Puritans liked to call “soul cases” or “cases of conscience.”’ In 
an early sketch he posed the question: “What is Guilt?” And in 
story after story he answered the question with a wealth of ex- 
amples, or case histories, employing the inexorable method pre- 
scribed by Hooker—unlocking every chest, “‘romaging’’ every 
corner, taking a light to discover the darkest passages. The sin of 
concealment and hypocrisy; the sin of egotism and pride; the sin of 
evil thoughts which are not realized in acts; the Unpardonable Sin, 
“the hard and stony heart” (which reappears after Hawthorne 
notably in The Country of the Pointed Firs); imaginary sins even (one 
of the devices of Satan, the Puritans thought, was to cause the saint 
to despair through an illusion of sin)—these were his favorite themes. 
They are elaborated with a Puritan thoroughness, and a psycho- 
logical truth which transcends Puritan theology. 

A fourth and final generalization which I venture to make is that 
the classic New England literature is indigenous; it is of native 
growth; it could not have been written elsewhere; it is a provincial 
literature. 

New England writers have always felt a great pride in their native 
region. “‘God sifted a whole Nation,” William Stoughton wrote in 
1668, “that he might send choice Grain over into this Wilderness.” 
Colonial New Englanders considered themselves the objects of God’s 
special providences, and their confidence in the divine regard was 
not shaken—was confirn.d rather—by adversities, “for whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He 
receiveth.” In “God’s Controversy with New England,” composed 
in the time of the great drought of 1662, Michael Wigglesworth 
wrote poignantly: 

Ah dear New England! dearest land to me; 
Which unto God hast hitherto been dear, 


And mayst be still more dear than formerlie, 
If to his voice thou wilt incline thine ear. 


The loyalty and devotion of New England writers to their native 
region did not diminish in later times. “I have never got over my 
surprise,” Thoreau said, “‘that I should have been born into the most 
estimable place in all the world... .. This is my home, my native 
soil; and I am a New Englander.” “New England,’”’ Hawthorne de- 
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clared, “‘is as large a piece of this earth as my heart can readily take 
in.”” Emerson’s statement is characteristically general and apho- 
‘ristic: ““The wise man stays at home.” “I have no churlish objec- 
tion,” he adds, “to the circumnavigation of the globe for the pur- 
poses of art, of study, and benevolence, so that the man is first 
domesticated, or does not go abroad with the hope of finding some- 
what greater than he knows.” Emily Dickinson’s devotion to New 
England, latent everywhere in her poetry, is particularly explicit in 
the following lines: 

The Robin’s my criterion of tune 

Because I grow where robins do... . 

The Buttercup’s my whim for bloom 

Because we’re orchard-sprung ... . 

Without the snow’s tableau 

Winter were lie to me— 

Because I see New Englandly. 

The Queen discerns like me— 

Provincially. 

There is a good deal to be said for seeing provincially. Thoreau 


stated the case better than anyone else: 


I cannot but regard it as a kindness in those who have the steering of me 
that, by the want of pecuniary wealth, I have been nailed down to this my native 
region so long and steadily, and made to study and love this spot of earth more 
and more. What would signify in comparison a thin and diffused love and 
knowledge of the whole earth instead, got by wandering? . . . . When it is pro- 
posed to me to go abroad, rub off some rust, and better my condition in a worldly 
sense, I fear lest my life will lose some of its homeliness. If these fields and 
streams and woods, the phenomena of nature here, and the simple occupations 
of the inhabitants should cease to interest and inspire me, no culture or wealth 
would atone for the loss. I fear the dissipation that travelling, going into so- 
ciety, even the best, the enjoyment of intellectual luxuries, imply. If Paris is 
much in your mind, if it is more and more to you, Concord is less and less, and 
yet it would be a wretched bargain to accept the proudest Paris in exchange for 
my native village. 


A cosmopolitan culture, Thoreau believed, was in danger of spreading 
itself pretty thin; an indigenous culture would more than compen- 
sate in its depth for its lack of breadth; and from Thoreau’s point of 
view an indigenous culture was the creative artist’s chief, if not in- 
deed his only, resource. 
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Our cosmopolitan historians and critics, it seems to me, have done 
less than justice to the provincial virtue. Professor Parrington 
could admire in New England literature only those things which 
seemed to him to show the influence of certain liberal European, or 
Jeffersonian, currents of thought. A recent writer on Jonathan 
Edwards, while appreciating Edwards’s greatness, regrets that he 
was so “narrow,” that his mind was cast so “strictly in the New 
England mold.” If only he had not been a Calvinist, if he could 
somehow have been broadened either during his brief stay in New 
York or perchance through a dinner conversation with Benjamin 
Franklin, he would almost certainly have been even greater than he 
was! The instinctive popular view of Emily Dickinson—a view 
which can be traced to the cosmopolitan ideal so stressed in the 
books about American literature—is that the regional restriction 
was a serious handicap. Henry James, as everyone knows, de- 
plored the fact that Hawthorne had lived the best years of his life in 
an environment destitute of those “‘items of high civilization” which 
one found in England and in France, and much criticism of Haw- 
thorne and of other American writers has taken its tone from James’s 
book. A recent academic critic repeats the Jamesean lament: Haw- 
thorne ‘‘never really assimilated Europe,” ‘“‘the European journey 
came several years too late.” (Curiously enough, it would never 
have occurred to such a critic to deprecate the provincialism of a 
British writer; to think it a pity that Burns had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of an Oxford education or that Wordsworth “saw West- 
morelandly.’’) 

It seems to me very doubtful if an earlier European journey, a less 
provincial experience, would have worked to the advantage of The 
Twice-told Tales and The Scarlet Letter. The virtue, moreover, of 
The Marble Faun, which came after the European journey, is still 
its New Englandism, presented now in a new relationship, the 
Italian setting, which proves to be a very dubious asset. If Haw- 
thorne never really assimilated Europe, he did assimilate New Eng- 
land—which was a good deal. New England was his proper milieu; 
and the literary result would seem to show that New England and 
Hawthorne did rather well by each other. 

I hope that I shall not be accused of taking a cheap advantage of 
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the present international situation to advocate a cultural isolation- 
ism. Cultural isolationism is neither possible nor desirable, either 
for the laity or for the creative artist. It would be a gross error to 
underestimate the importance of the fertilizing influences from 
Europe upon New England literature. But it may not be an error 
to say that in our historical and critical studies we have been im- 
pressed too much by the pollen from abroad and too little by the 
native plant. Moreover, the traditional literary judgments need a 
careful re-examination, lest we be misled into admiring works of bor- 
rowed splendor and despising those of native integrity. 

Thoreau believed that the first duty of the man who would write 
something that was worth the writing was to be “expert in home- 
cosmography”; and Emerson said: “So that the man is first do- 
mesticated.” From the point of view of the present day the history 
of New England literature seems to attest to the enormous ad- 
vantage which domestication gives to the writer. For, if one asks, 
“What are the New England books most likely to endure?” the 
titles which can be named most confidently are titles by those au- 
thors who were most thoroughly domesticated: The Sacramental 
Meditations of Edward Taylor (already a classic, though published 
only within the year), the Journals of Thoreau and Walden, The 
Twice-told Tales and The Scarlet Letter, the Poems of Emily Dickin- 
son, and, less confidently, the Essays of Emerson. Less confidently, 
because Emerson himself was not so well domesticated as the others; 
he was rather too hospitable to philosophies drawn from many lands 
and ages. Consequently, his work lacks a perfect integrity; con- 
flicting elements remain imperfectly resolved.’ Much of the work of 
more cosmopolitan writers like Longfellow and Lowell seems to il- 
lustrate well enough the thinness and diffuseness which Thoreau 
was anxious to guard against. In our own day the poems of Robert 
Frost demonstrate once more the virtue for the New England poet 
in seeing New Englandly. 

It would appear, then, that the best New England writers have 
stayed at home and that their knowledge of the cultures of other 
lands and ages has been of value to them chiefly as it has helped 

5 He is, variously, Platonist, Neo-Platonist, Berkeleyan idealist, Kantian idealist, 
Lamarckian evolutionist, Hindu philosopher, Unitarian divine, and Concord Yankee. 
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them to understand their own inheritance and has sharpened their 
perceptions of the homebred virtues and the homefelt scenes. The 
paradox of such a provincialism is that it achieves, without de- 
liberately setting out to do so, the real thing in universality. 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING HENRY VI AS A PACIFIST 
MATTIE SWAYNE’ 


In our age the policy of appeasement is falling into disrepute, and 
pacifists and humanitarians who have led the nations into weakness 
are relegated to the official scrap heap. Not that any of us would 
repudiate the ideals themselves; we scarcely make a connection be- 
tween the abstraction and the situation in which we find ourselves. 
Although the destructive forces now attacking civilized life may for 
the moment receive more praise (at least by implication) than our 
idealists, we really do venerate and want to see preserved the very 
ideals which motivated our appeasers. This is the paradox of our 
age: the prevalence of a generous faith in humanity has made the 
most civilized nations dupes of violence. 

A similar paradox presented itself to Shakespeare in the sixteenth 
century. This genius, who seems to have left no part of our individ- 
ual or collective humanity unexplored, discovered high-minded pa- 
triots whose faith in man’s nature and concern for public welfare 
disqualified them for realistic endeavor. Such visionary failure is 
conspicuous in the impractical Henry VI, the first of his kings; and 
the search for justice and truth caused many of his protagonists to 
falter in decisive action. But the failure, set beside the success in any 
one of Shakespeare’s plays, is the man who wins our admiration and 
really triumphs in his defeat. This is the effect, not of the poetic 
justice which rewards virtue more readily in art than in life, but of 
our thinking, with the poet, that the right is worth failing for. What 
of those who are sacrificed by the fumbling of the idealist? This 
seemed a more serious question to the youthful playwright in Henry 
VI than to the mature Shakespeare; for we find Henry’s weakness 


* Associate professor of English in West Texas State College. 
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often cowardly and always disastrous, whereas we may be merely 
provoked at the inaction or credulity of other idealists. 

This paradox in Henry’s character makes a central problem for all 
three plays of the Henry VI series, even though Talbot, York, and 
Gloucester capture the limelight for more exciting interludes. 
Shakespeare has given the king a set of values above those of the 
victors and has produced sympathy or even admiration for him in 
defeat. The vacillation with which he is abundantly endowed is mo- 
tivated by desire for candor and just thought. Indeed, it is the result 
of ability to see all sides of the complicated world, whereas his con- 
temporaries see only a single straight line to a personal goal. All in 
all, he is a man of such private virtues as incapacitate him for a suc- 
cessful public life in his age and position. 

An admirable quality that contributes to Henry’s worldly failure 
is his piety. His appearances in the first play are all colored by the 
religious idealism of the young man, fresh from cloistral seclusion, 
who has meditated on the principles of Christianity, and who knows 
the world so slightly that he is confounded before its conflicts and 
heedlessness. His protests against the quarrels and factions around 
him, ineffectual though they be, are couched in terms of religious 
standards. In the absence of the sterner stuff required for victories 
in war and for a stalwart command over his nobles, he loses the 
French conflict without a great deal of regret; for this end affords a 
chance to cease shedding Christian blood. His desire for peace, dom- 
inant throughout the play, is prompted by either devout or humane 
motives. In the conflicts between his own churchmen he exhorts 
them to keep the peace as a Christian ideal. He is completely mis- 
erable during the long war with the York faction and rarely sees 
justification for so much bloodshed even in upholding the Lancas- 
trian power. 

The king’s practices are in harmony with his professed ideals. On 
all occasions when fortune favors his cause—for example, when the 
followers of Cade submit, when York appears submissive, when ar- 
mies win the field, or when he is released from prison or saved from 
death—all good comes as a sign of divine favor. He has little notion 
of a man carving his own destiny. He accepts his responsibilities, 
likewise, in a humble and devout spirit; and defeat is “God’s will” 
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whether at the hands of the French or of his own conspiring cour- 
tiers. Resignation is the most difficult to approve of all the conse- 
quences of his piety, and yet it merges into a philosophic calm and 
supports a fearless defiance of his enemies. Defeat in battle he takes 
as a sure sign of the opposition of fate; so when urged to fly from St. 
Albans field he asks, “Can we outrun the heavens?” Watching a 
battle in which his own army contends, he looks on objectively as at 
two elements equally poised and sits down on a molehill to await the 
outcome, saying, “To whom God will, there be the victory!” 
Henry’s defeatism is thus a result of speculation on universal justice. 
His utter simplicity, however, makes him an easy dupe for fraudu- 
lent practices, often at the hands of his own ministers. Though they 
think him sincere, they completely disregard his visionary and ideal- 
istic speeches. They are torn between respect for his devotion and 
contempt for his effeminate ways. The queen’s worldly ambition is 
frustrated by his inability to rule: 

.... All his mind is bent to holiness, 

To number Ave-Marias on his beads, 

His champions are the prophets and apostles, 

His weapons holy saws of sacred writ, 

His study is his tilt-yard, and his loves 

Are brazen images of canonized saints. 

Henry VI, I, iii, 57-62 


The rebel York analyzes his royal opponent thus: 


That head of thine doth not become a crown, 
That hand is made to grasp a palmer’s staff, 
And not to grace an awful princely sceptre. 
—z2 Henry VI, V, i, 96-98 


Henry’s devout spirit has a lasting quality, remaining unimpaired 
through the struggles of his reign and sustaining him calmly through 
imprisonment, through grief for his murdered son, and in his own 
death at the hands of evil Gloucester. But such humility, admirable 
as it may be, has its effect upon his control of the court. If he at- 
tempts to assert his power and stand upon his title as king, he trem- 
bles at his own authority; and hotheaded, ambitious factions run 
away with the affairs of the realm. He is not directly responsible for 
the treachery of which his wife and nobles are guilty; but his indeci- 
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sion, though not actually promoting disloyalty, does nothing to dis- 
courage and root it out. The king’s discomfiture amid the injustice 
that hems him in parallels the quandary of one who today hesitates 
to choose either of the roads open to a democratic society. Shall we 
lose our liberties in peace or in war? 

Like the latter-day representatives of civilization, Shakespeare’s 
protagonist arrives at failure through the philosophy of the ideal. 
The king treats everyone as a person of integrity. For example, he 
falls in love with a dream maiden, who is so real to him that he can 
never see the dominating, intriguing queen for what she is. When 
Richard Plantagenet, backed by Warwick, sues to be restored to the 
dukedom belonging to the house of York, the king accepts his prom- 
ise of obedience. Henry’s continued generosity and faith afford Rich- 
ard the opportunity to plant himself in power and to perfect his 
plans for rebellion. Having no sense of reality, Henry finds it dif- 
ficult to believe that his friends, Warwick and Salisbury, have 
turned against him. He will not break a vow, although he has made 
it under duress to an enemy; and he applies his standard of personal 
morality to the nation. Their troubles, he attests, are the result of 
the ill-gotten kingdom. 


But Clifford, tell me, didst thou never hear 
That things ill got had ever bad success? 
And happy always was it for that son 
Whose father for his hoarding went to hell? 
I'll leave my son my virtuous deeds behind, 
And would my father had left me no more. 
— 3 Henry VI, Il, ii, 45-50 
If the rulers of the earth still believed in Hell, we might do well to 
remind them of Henry’s prediction for “things ill got.” Clifford’s 
analysis of the nation’s ills, however, places the responsiblity closer 
home: 
And, Henry, hadst thou sway’d as kings should do, 
Or as thy father and his father did, 
Giving no ground unto the house of York, 
They never then had sprung like summer flies; 
I, and ten thousand in this luckless realm, 
Had left no mourning widows for our death, ... . 
For what doth cherish weeds but gentle air? 
And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity? 
— 3 Henry VI, Il, vi, 14-22 
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When, after defeat, exile, imprisonment, and frequent betrayal, 
the king is restored temporarily to power, he naively believes the 
people will gratefully remember his gentle rule and stand by him: 

.... my meed hath got me fame. 
I have not stopp’d mine ears to their demands, 
Nor posted off their suits with slow delays; 
My pity hath been balm to heal their wounds, ... . 
I have not been desirous of their wealth 
Nor much oppress’d them with great subsidies, 
Nor forward of revenge, though much they err’d; 
Then why should they love Edward more than me? 
No, Exeter, these graces challenge grace. 
— 3 Henry VI, IV, viii, 38-49 


That Henry had pardoned rebels and had manifested sympathy, 
even pity, for his people the plays amply testify; but even if subjects 
were noted for remembering “‘meed” or for answering grace with grace, 
they might have countered that the pity of a merely well-intentioned 
king did not in their day prove so genuinely advantageous to their 
lives and fortunes as the harshness of a tyrant. 

It is difficult to be critical toward Henry’s miserable failure be- 
cause of his own sincere regret; and he has never wished to be king. 
When he faces the first grave danger to the country in Cade’s rebel- 
lion, he recognizes his inability to rule: 

Come, wife, let’s in, and learn to govern better; 
For yet may England curse my wretched reign. 
—z2 Henry VI, IV, ix, 48-49 


He takes upon himself responsibility for much of the misery and 
death caused by the Wars of the Roses. After a long clinging to his 
right to reign, he seems to decide that it is fate that opposes his 
rule—and so it is, the fate that is human character—and wishes to 
yield Warwick the authority of government in order to save the 
country. Then, in ultimate defeat, he has no regret at exchanging 
the symbol of rule for a ‘‘crown of content.” 

Despite this feeling of inferiority and admission of defeat, Henry’s 
idealism provides him with high standards of justice, loyalty, and 
conscientious statecraft; he earnestly desires, even when he prevents 
it, the welfare of his subjects. He is ever generous where they are 
involved, preferring to think their rebellion due to ignorance rather 
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than to malice, and standing ready to prevent bloodshed of “so 
many simple souls” and to pardon them freely upon submission. It 
is partly this regard for his people that causes him to stand, even 
ingloriously, for peace. His pacifism is not merely theoretical; the 
disastrous effects of civil war impress him more than any vision of 
power and glory: 

Civil dissension is a viperous worm 

That gnaws the bowels of the commonwealth. 

—1 Henry VI, Ill, i, 72-73 


The king tries to make peace without fighting. Dispatching Buck- 
ingham to meet York, he urges in an unkinglike manner, 
Be not too rough in terms, 


For he is fierce and cannot brook hard language. 
—z2 Henry VI, IV, ix, 44-45 


But the wars continue, and Henry is miserable over the bloody 
spectacle. Confronted on the battlefield by a son who has killed his 
father and by a father who has killed his son, he feels keenly his 
responsibility for civil disaster. His grief is ten times as great as the 
private woe of the father and son, for it extends to all his subjects 
and multiplies his guilt. In such a state he would welcome defeat as 
an end to the deadly quarrel. His estimate of the dignity of a people 
is placed so far above contentions that he cannot cope with them. 
He thinks, as we have been guilty of doing, “This cannot be in our 
civilization,” and is, therefore, unprepared to avert disaster. John 
Masefield says of King Henry: “This gentle, bewildered soul makes 
the only human remarks in the play. In Shakespeare’s vision it is 
from such souls, planted, to their own misery, among spikes and 
thorns, that the flower of human goodness blossoms.”’ 
Shakespeare’s concern with the paradox of superior failures, 
unfitted by their very nobility for public affairs, began thus with the 
first of his plays and has proved to this day a true commentary upon 
human leadership. Like Henry VI, our liberal rulers have believed 
so heartily in the civilizing influences of our age and in the capacity 
of human nature to be regenerated that they have neglected to main- 
tain strong guards against the enemies of civilization. Selfish forces 
have, nevertheless, been on the alert to take advantage of this very 
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faith in the ideal and to bewilder humanity with its own honest 
doubts and inarticulate hopes. The resulting confusion of loyalties 
is equal to that which drove Henry VI to condemn himself with 
other rulers for their lack of responsibility to the people: 


Whiles lions war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 
Henry VI, Il, Vv, 74-75 


LITERATURE AND CRISIS 
HAROLD R. WALLEY" 


Once again the teacher of literature confronts a familiar dilemma 
as he finds himself a spectator at a procession which largely ignores 
him and in which he apparently has no part. Our country is gearing 
itself to a wartime economy in which the college community is 
rapidly being transformed into a unit of defense production. In this 
readjustment those who profess the sciences and the applied arts 
readily fulfil an obvious function, but the teacher of the humanities 
is left in an anomalous situation. His talent is neither that of the 
laboratory nor that of the production line. He teaches no man the 
making or control of tank or plane. His arts are those properly of 
peace. His care is for books—which already feed the flames of a 
continent—and for a civilization whose monuments even now 
crumble with the detonation of bombs. His world is the free mind of 
man, already on the auction block for material gain or salvage. In a 
time like the present what is such a man to do? Whatever may be 
his intrinsic virtue, it is a pearl of great price peddled fatuously in a 
market for munitions. He can scarcely be censured if he feels him- 
self kin to the idle singer of an empty day. 

Nor is the unhappy situation altogether to be dismissed as a tem- 
porary exigency of war, for the present emergency but clarifies a 
larger issue. A time of crisis has leisure only for essentials. The 
test is practical utility; and it is precisely this test which apparently 
leaves the teacher of literature a man without a function. I say 
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“apparently,” for the impracticality of literature is an assumption 
which has spread gradually but insistently throughout the present 
century. During that time the sciences, physical and social, by their 
manifest practicality have won the confidence and devotion of an 
ever wider public. Meanwhile the so-called humanities have sub- 
sided to an increasingly precarious defensive, retreating at last to an 
ambiguous limbo where they appear either as tolerated luxuries of 
the idle spirit or as the half-comprehended arcana of esoteric vision- 
aries. That such a view is not indefensible is confirmed by the docil- 
ity with which the very devotees of the humanities have acquiesced 
in their disfranchisement. 

Thus the basic issue is simply one of utility; and if the problem is 
to be met at all realistically, it is in terms of practical utility that 
literature must be considered. In concentrating upon the functional 
value of literature, Iam quite aware that one is guilty of a critical 
distortion which does violence to the absolute value of the subject. 
For literature has an absolute value, as an aesthetic experience, as an 
element of spiritual and artistic consciousness. Unfortunately, 
awareness of this aspect is likely to be restricted to those appropri- 
ately attuned to such significance, while to others it will continue to 
appear incomprehensible or relatively unimportant. Therefore, 
whatever outrage be done to individual sentiments or indeed to 
absolute truth, the immediate need of literature is for a considera- 
tion of its broad utilitarian values in a world given to utilitarian 
standards. 

The need now to argue the functional value of literature is a sad 
commentary upon both the low estate to which literature has fallen 
and the dereliction of its self-anointed champions. Nor can the re- 
sponsibility be transferred to society at large; the average man is 
receptive enough, but in that which he esteems he usually demands 
at least the illusion of pertinence. If the sciences and the mechanic 
arts have enlisted the admiration of men, they have largely pre- 
vailed by virtue of their efficacy. If literature has appeared of more 
dubious practical value, it evidently has not made an equally im- 
pressive case. It is well for those who profess literature to bear in 
mind that, although one may believe electricity a means of illumina- 
tion superior to candlelight, one cannot impugn a preference for 
candles if the electricity does not work. 
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The present crisis poses the fundamental question with brutal 
simplicity: Has literature, have the humanities, a vital function in 
time of stress—to be specific, in a defense program? Are books as 
important as bombs and planes and tanks? The answer is no vulgar 
matter of desperately insuring one’s livelihood; it involves a serious 
evaluation of the whole pursuit which engages our attention. 
Granted that we have dedicated ourselves to arts most appropriate 
to peace, if these arts have no virility or meaning in war, if they do 
not minister to the whole life of man, if they prove impotent in time 
of stress, then truly are they little but a luxury, and their funda- 
mental validity is suspect. The question is not whether they have 
graced with amenity the piping days of past prosperity, or will again 
next decade when peace lends leisure for ornamental toys; but now, 
when man’s world is crumbling, when his ideals are dim and he 
fights for his very existence, is literature of vital importance? It is 
time for the teacher to search his soul, to see his work in the struggle 
of grim competition. Then, if his claim be legitimate, let him assert 
it before it is too late; if not, let him face the facts honestly and 
abandon a hoax too solemnly prolonged. 

The present challenge to the teacher of literature holds greater 
import than his private economy. For our defense preparations 
follow a familiar and perilous pattern. With an eye trained to the 
obvious, we have declared our priorities in terms of the matériel of 
war. Our thoughts are bounded by guns, battleships, and planes. 
Even the college campus sees a generation dedicated to mechanized 
war; its facilities are devoted to the creation and control of ma- 
chines; and education is being transformed into a mass training of 
machinists, technicians, and pilots. The immediate pertinence of 
these activities one can scarcely deny, but their exclusive emphasis 
betrays disconcertingly the convictions of a society but too well 
taught that only things matter. How effective that instruction has 
been was revealed in the years of the depression. Then students 
flocked to the universities, quite frankly for want of more profitable 
employment. Now that industry again is booming, the students 
leave for the lure of jobs. The equation is unmistakable, and this, 
too, holds a moral for the defense of civilization. 

In our eagerness to be doing we forget more than we remember. 
To defend democracy it is necessary to proceed on more than one 
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front. For once let us be practical in the sanctum of practicality. In 
concentrating upon the means, have we forgotten the end, and the 
will to use the means? Are we to fight fire with fire only at last to be 
consumed by our own flame? We have dedicated ourselves to the 
sinews of war. Do we not know that the sinews are impotent with- 
out a guiding brain? If fight we must, let us fight; but let us also 
remember that one does not fight effectively for a cause in which one 
does not believe. To fight without belief in anything is to be a mere 
mechanism of destruction, a cog in an impersonal machine such as 
we battle against. Nor is civilization saved by the disregard of its 
roots. One does not save the spirit by indifference to its atrophy. 

Simple pragmatic realism must confirm that in themselves arma- 
ments are inert and bootless. Bombs have their effect only on 
material objects; the unconquerable spirit of man is not destroyed. 
True, we must meet the mailed fist with the buckler of steel; but, 
at the last, is either more than a lifeless instrument? Behind the 
mailed fist lies the cunning, voracious mind; to be effective, behind 
the buckler must stand an equally resolute spirit. Is it not significant 
that, before the material resources of dictatorship could be turned 
to total war, there was first the assiduous grooming of a people’s 
mind and will? Propaganda has been the necessary tool of martial 
prowess. No small handicap of the hapless victims have been the 
indolence of will and the reluctance to cope with realities. In the 
last analysis, the decisive factor is not alone the resources but the 
temper of mind to use them well. 

For the conflict of arms, not only now but always, is even more a 
conflict of ideologies. Ideas as well as things are grimly real. Too 
hastily we have accepted only the tangible as real and practical. 
But courage, honor, integrity, justice—these are real, as are craft, 
duplicity, hatred, and cruelty. In the long run they are more durable, 
more vitally operative than guns and bombs, than stone and steel. 
This truth the poets and philosophers have always known; only the 
scientific materialists of our latter day seem to have forgotten. If 
we as educators are not to be Frankensteins engaged in the propaga- 
tion of at last uncontrollable monsters, we must recognize the obli- 
gation to put not only a tool in the hand but a vision in the mind. 

That man shall not live by bread alone has from time immemorial 
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been the peculiar charge of the humanities. To the wise develop- 
ment of the whole man has been dedicated traditionally the pro- 
gram of liberal studies. If in recent times the mechanic arts, the 
trades, and the physical sciences have in their flourishing invaded 
this domain, if the social sciences are engaged in stripping from the 
humanities their last useful rags, let it be recognized that this as- 
cendancy to a power beyond their grasp has been one of both achieve- 
ment and default. It is not enough for the humanist to cry usurpa- 
tion or belabor a scapegoat. Chemistry or engineering exert their 
sway by the right of manifest achievement. Can the same be said of 
the humanities in general, or of literature in particular? 

We who deal in the stuff of the soul have been too timid in assert- 
ing the worth of our commodity. Our concern is with human values, 
yet we have been content to treat them as mere social amenities and 
intellectual toys. Perhaps this has been the unconscious snobbery 
of the intellectual. It is time, if man is to survive as man, that we 
abandon the ivory tower and, descending to the market place, re- 
discover and proclaim the values which are the life-blood of wisdom, 
the light upon the countenance of experience. It is time that we re- 
assert the practicality, the imperative necessity, of the alert mind, 
the informed and intelligent intellect, the wise judgment which at 
last alone can survive. And these it is the special function of the 
humanities to guide, foster, and inspire. 

Milton has wisely defined a complete and generous education as 
one “‘which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimous- 
ly all the offices, both private and public, of peace and war.” Since 
the time of Aristotle man’s conscious life has been seen to comprise 
the threefold planes of sense, reason, and moral wisdom. Too much 
have we concerned ourselves with the first two of these planes and 
with but part of the total function of Milton’s man. It is well for 
man to comprehend his environment and the physical structure of 
his own intricate mechanism; but the final importance for man is 
the unique life which he lives as a human being. This life may be, 
perhaps, no more than an illusion, but it is a magnificent illusion, 
and the one wherein and whereby he has his being as a man. With- 
out a sense of its relative and ultimate values man becomes im- 
potent or dangerous. 
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To the interpretation of this pageant of human experience, its 
tangled values, and its implicit significance, minister the appropriate 
disciplines of history, philosophy, literature, and the arts. Among 
them, however, literature possesses a unique advantage; for litera- 
ture at its best is the living embodiment of history and philosophy 
and the rationale of the fine arts. Whereas the first two charac- 
teristically tend toward a consideration of values in the abstract, and 
the last must necessarily speak by implication, literature is both 
concrete and explicit. Its values are those of human experience in 
action vividly reflected in the mirror of the sensitive, self-conscious 
mind. It is thus most immediate to the experience itself, and its 
interpretation of relative values carries the conviction of their own 
evidence. 

Seen in this light, the intrinsic importance of literature, as well as 
the practical utility of the teacher’s function, should be self-evident. 
That they are not may be largely explained by two debilitating 
fallacies into which the teaching of literature has unhappily fallen. 
The first of these, which the teacher often shares with the creator of 
literature, may be termed the artistic fallacy. It conceives of litera- 
ture as an esoteric mystery, manifesting itself in technical virtuosity, 
and inducing in the faithful a somewhat nebulous ecstasy of aesthet- 
ic exaltation. At its best it errs in assuming that art is greater than 
life; at its worst it propagates a hermaphroditic snobbism. Basical- 
ly it fails to recognize that literature is vital and universal only as a 
mode of living, as an essential aspect of a totality, both comprehend- 
ing and comprehended by the whole. Failing this, it loses itself in 
solipsism, seeing poet and poetaster in one indiscriminate blur. 

Of more practical concern to the teacher, this fallacy banishes 
literature from the business and bosoms of men into the segregation 
of a self-insulated quarantine. For if literature speak only in its 
Delphic shrine to the initiate, then indeed it has but a peripheral 
relation to common life, and we are priests of a moribund ortho- 
doxy. True, the profundities of literature are not for babes and 
sucklings, but this is a condition true of every human concern from 
marbles to metaphysics. And neither logic nor the history of endur- 
ing literature holds aught to deny that the abiding life of great 
literature is the life it shares with all conditions of men. 
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The second may be called the academic fallacy, the distinctive 
and virulent morbus scholasticus. Especially a part of what passes as 
scholarship, it most frequently takes the form of an unhappy special- 
ization of interest—a specialization which begins with loss of per- 
spective, proceeds to intellectual insularity, and ends with the char- 
acteristic end of biological specialization—atrophy, and self-extinc- 
tion. Beginning with the defensible notion that literature creates a 
special world of its own, it ends with the astigmatic deduction that 
the fact is its own justification. One may point out that Athens was 
not saved by looking down its nose at the barbarians. 

Nor is this to decry the real virtues of scholarship. The way to 
understanding and wisdom is by neither the high road of super- 
ficiality nor the low road of ignorance. Life is sufficiently complex 
to demand the maturest powers of the literary artist, and who would 
comprehend and expound him must walk in giant footsteps. Study 
and research become inescapable necessities; only the full mind 
overflows profitably. These are truisms. But it is also true that 
scholarship which does not directly illuminate the significance of 
literature, as literature illuminates the significance of life, is sterile, 
and the hapless scholar founders in a flurry of futile and impertinent 
gestures. In the unclouded eye of the common man such scholars 
are seen for what they are, not angels and ministers of grace, but 
simple embalmers. 

Of more recent years pedantry wears its rue with a difference. 
This difference tacitly denies literature any essential value, pre- 
ferring to see it as a mere instrumentality. According to this view, 
literature is primarily a source of literary biography, of antiquarian- 
ism, of social history. Thus Paradise Lost becomes a document in the 
elucidation of Milton’s life, Chaucer provides a text for medieval 
astrology, and a generation of American writers subserve a west- 
ward-moving frontier. Now one does not deny the intrinsic interest 
of such observations or their absolute merit as additions to human 
knowledge; but is it impertinent to recall that the life of Milton has 
moment because he happened to write Paradise Lost, that astrology 
acquires stature because entwined in the creative minds of such as 
Chaucer, and that American society is historically significant for 
what it has produced? To see otherwise is to ignore the very truths 
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of literature; it is not to cultivate the soil for the sake of its fruits 
but to plow under the harvest to enrich the soil. To see in literature 
but the raw material for the making of some other, finally valuable, 
commodity is the ultimate confession of impotence. One fears that 
the unconscious admission is actually a confession of fact: that 
scholar and teacher have bowed literature to this menial bondage 
because they themselves have found in it no independent virtue. 

In the face of this inept betrayal by the very defenders of the 
faith, there is small wonder that literary artists habitually look 
askance at teachers as a breed. One does not seriously dedicate a life 
to the creation of literature unless that dedication seems the most 
profitable expenditure of life. To the artist, at least, the garnering 
of his mind and the fabric of his art are important things in them- 
selves. To Thomas Mann in his Joseph apologue, I fancy, the con- 
ception of the multiple strata of human experience far outweighs any 
scholarly detection of the author’s morganatic marriage between 
Freud and the Neo-Platonists. For the teacher of literature to miss 
the essence of his subject is to disqualify him for his function at the 
outset and to advertise his valiant professions as the chicanery of a 
shabby hoax. 

In a time of crisis there is a definite place for literature and for its 
luminous exposition, as there is in all times when men live as con- 
scious human beings. If literature springs from the greatest mo- 
ments of the greatest minds, then surely it bears chiefly upon those 
moments when men must live greatly if at all. If it is the purpose 
of literature to focus the wavering eyes of man upon the living truth 
as it may be apprehended wheresoever in his experience, upon those 
enduring verities which are the pillars of the temple of human 
wisdom, then surely its purpose is pertinent when man wanders in a 
wasteland of broken idols and dreams miserably of the fleshpots of 
his abandoned bondage. And if it is the function of literature to 
elevate the heart and mind of man, to encircle his hours with a vision 
more mighty than he is, to solace his plodding journey with the 
minstrelsy of high adventure, then, if ever, when man’s feet are in 
the ruins and his eyes no longer find the stars, it is imperative to 
give him, not alone bread for his belly and a staff for his hand, but a 
great white light for his thorny path and perhaps even a song for his 
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lips. This literature can do. To this the teacher of literature is im- 
peratively called. The defense of today and tomorrow is uniquely 
in his hands. But the challenge is great, and one must teach greatly 
to meet it. 


THAT EDUCATIONAL “WHY?” 
WILLARD K. WYNN" 


One of the most promising facts about higher education is that its 
main objective has been clarified. Knowing what we want to do is no 
small part of getting it done. On the other hand, one of the least 
promising facts about higher education is that its main objective has 
been agreed on so long and reiterated so much that it is being ham- 
mered into a platitude, a pulpy creed. 

The primary purpose of higher education is to teach students to 
think. There it is: our high educational objective, our creed—and 
our danger. 

When I review my college and university years and remember that 
I had no course which required anything more for its satisfactory 
completion than frigid memorization, and when I find my colleagues 
and myself today supinely accepting memorization for thinking, I 
also find it hard to believe that many of us even suspect the presence 
of danger. Nevertheless here lies danger: We have kept the high 
sound and memorized out the high meaning of to think. We care too 
little about why. The primary purpose of college education in its 
modern, streamlined version is “to teach students to memorize.” 
We teach them (and ourselves) to “think” that they think. Ours is 
not to reason why. 

Perhaps no other college course offers as many opportunities for 
honest thinking as does English. The object of this article is to 
mention a few of these opportunities that logically group themselves 
under criticism. But before this can be done the meanings of three 
terms as here used must be fixed. 

By memorization I mean the act of storing away in the mind un- 
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digested matter exactly as it is presented, with the sole and ignoble 
purpose of delivering it, upon request, exactly as it was stored away. 
The brain best suited for this purpose is a refrigerator. Thinking as 
here used means analyzing the matter presented to the mind with the 
purpose of understanding its meaning to us and of judging its rela- 
tive value to us. The brain best suited for this purpose is a labora- 
tory. Thinking halts memorization with its “Why?” 

Obviously, then, our constant need is to reduce, and to keep re- 
duced, memorization to the subordinate position it must take in any 
honest effort at adult education. Says Ernest Dimnet, in his Art of 
Thinking, “Comprehension is criticism, and criticism or judgment is 
a mere synonym for THOUGHT.” If this is true we may look to crit- 
icism for help. To criticize is to weigh, to compare, and to analyze the 
qualities that you yourself like or dislike. And the mind that does 
these things will have to think; it will have to demote memory to a 
servant, an indispensable servant to be sure, but nonetheless a 
servant. 

The common objection to teaching criticism to American college 
students is that “criticism is just too much for them.” If by criticism 
one means the art of judging with broad, deep knowledge and with a 
nicety commensurate with such knowledge, then I agree that this 
kind of criticism is too much for our students—and for me. But if by 
criticism we can agree to mean simply a clear expression of one’s 
honest, independent, and definite judgment reasoned from the knowl- 
edge one has, then we can also agree that such criticism is both pos- 
sible and desirable, desirable if our real object is to develop minds 
rather than to fulfil mechanistic requirements. 

If we are content to get merely what the student says about 
Emerson’s “Self-Reliance,” we are not likely to get true criticism or 
anything truly worth having. The American college student will say 
about ‘‘Self-Reliance’’ exactly what he believes his teacher wants him 
to say; and if he doesn’t know exactly what the teacher wants him to 
say (to think?), he will play safe and give faint praise in trite generali- 
ties. Inasmuch as the instructor has assigned this essay the student 
logically assumes that it is good; consequently he says so, but of 
course his statement will be padded with all the circumlocution at 
his command—a field in which we have made him commander-in- 
chief. But with all his verbiage he only says, “This essay is good.” 
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And this is not criticism: first, because it is not arrived at inde- 
pendently or honestly; second, because it is too general to mean any- 
thing more than he might say about everything from peanuts to pro- 
hibition; and, third, because he has given no reason for reaching such 
an opinion. Ask the student what he means by “good,” and then 
why it is good. These two questions the student cannot answer 
satisfactorily without thinking; and if he tries to do so he will con- 
demn himself, thereby relieving the instructor of this odious task. 

Now let us assume that a student says “Self-Reliance” is to him 
an uninteresting, boring essay because Emerson used so many big 
words and abstract ideas that the student couldn’t understand the 
work; therefore he quit reading and gave it up as a bad job. This 
may be inadequate: it may be a criticism of the student himself for 
being prejudiced and too easily discouraged. It is, nonetheless, a 
criticism and a valid one—if the student points out some of those 
troublesome words and abstract ideas. This valid criticism is what 
one student thinks, and even though I might disagree with all that 
he says, he makes me respect him for saying it. 

If teachers are to develop minds through this kind of criticism, it 
is evident that students must be made to feel that criticism is an 
accomplishment welcomed at all times, that no intellectual object 
is sanctified against disinterested criticism. This naturally includes 
first of all the teacher’s own opinions, interpretations, and correc- 
tions expressed in class and on themes. Unless such freedom is not 
only allowed but also encouraged, students will quickly sense the in- 
sincerity of the request for criticisms and will attempt to criticize 
nothing honestly lest they excite the ire of him who controls 
their academic destinies with his gradebook. So the teacher who 
succeeds in developing critical minds must first discipline his own 
mind to accept criticism graciously. The instructor who insists on 
glazing his mind with professional “dignity” cannot open his doors 
to throwers of critical stones. 

Then to be an effective mental developer, criticism must have the 
freedom of ranging over all matters included in a course of study. 
Space limits me here to suggest only a few of the more outstanding 
classroom opportunities for criticism. 

Long, patient training in such criticism would result in evolving 
many worth-while things from these generally banal and mechanistic 
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effusions called “book reports.’”’ How can a student have thoughts 
about his reading if he is encouraged to believe that thinking is com- 
mensurate with the number of pages read, or that thinking is merely 
recording the ideas of another, or summarizing a plot he has 
skimmed, or copying the salient facts of an author’s life from an ency- 
clopedia? We cannot rationally hope for a book report to develop 
into a criticism until we have loosened memory-bound minds to 
think; and to do this is more than a day’s work. 

There is vocabulary study, which when included at all is generally 
made a bit of academic ritualism. A student looks up “‘metaphori- 
cal’’; he copies down the dictionary definition: ‘Of, or pertaining to, 
or comprising, a metaphor.” And when an instructor signals for a 
release, out will tumble this meaningless (for nine out of ten stu- 
dents) flow of memorized words. The instructor’s noncritical grade 
for such memorization will but strengthen the student’s delusion of 
accomplishment. Such a definition shows no weighing, no analysis, 
no comparison, no comprehension—no exercise of critical powers. It 
has all the markings of intellectual retrogression or stagnation; yet 
the student is made to feel, by grades, that he is developing his 
mind. Rousseau is criticizing us in his Emile: “Once you teach 
people to say what they do not understand, it is easy enough to 
teach them to say anything you like.” An hour before reading this 
from Rousseau, I read the following student’s definition of the word 
“ostentatious” : “(adj.) Describes that which is characterized by, or 
fond of.” And that period clearly shows what this student is “char- 
acterized by, or fond of”’—memorization! His was surely not to 
reason why. 

The rules in handbooks of composition, like rules of every kind, 
are mental opiates for the noncritical mind. Behind every rule worth 
knowing and putting into practice is an intelligent meaning and a 
reason for its existence. Because of this our handbooks are largely 
made up of opportunities to develop minds through criticism. A 
student writes, “The bird broke it’s leg.”’ He is referred to rule 115 
in his handbook: “The possessive forms of the pronoun are written 
without the apostrophe.” The student sees that he has used the 
apostrophe, so he leaves it out in his correction. Why? Because, as 
James Harvey Robinson tells us in his Mind in the Making, “Our 
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mechanism is much better adapted to credulity than to questioning.” 
A handbook says that the verb “to be” does not take an object. The 
handbook compiler assumes that a student who reads can under- 
stand this rule; the instructor assumes that a student who can recite 
understands this rule; and the student himself assumes that because 
he can memorize he understands this rule. Before this dizzy circle 
can be straightened into progress somebody must ask, ‘“Why doesn’t 
‘to be’ take an object?”’ And he who answers must weigh, compare, 
analyze—criticize. 

Even our conventional themes, those dead-alive effusions that so 
often clatter and clink with muscular effort short-circuited from 
the mind, can be used as tools for developing critical thought. Most 
college students can write thoughts worth reading, but they never 
will if they once discover that mechanically correct verbiage and 
banality are praisewinning. Theme writing can be made the safest 
kind of safety valve for releasing pent-up feelings, but only by a 
teacher who has gained the confidence of his students and who has 
learned to value criticism. Then there is the correction of themes: 
the instructor who corrects a theme by correcting all the errors in it 
himself is giving up an opportunity to advance critical training. If 
“sp.” is marked in the left margin on the line in which the misspelled 
word appears, and if the writer knows that he must first find the mis- 
spelled word and correct it, he is more likely to think and to use the 
dictionary than if the word is corrected or even underlined for him. 
The same is true of handbook rules: “6—” on the theme margin 
means that the error is found under one of the subheads under rule 
“6.” Let the student find the exact rule, digest this rule in his own 
words, write the digest under the error, strike out the error, and 
above it give the correct form. (Having themes written on every 
other line leaves room for such corrections.) Thought being our ob- 
jective, the final grade on a theme should include not only the theme 
as written but also the corrections as entered. For example, a “‘good”’ 
theme carrying the following correction—which I lift verbatim—is 
no longer as good a theme, and has little right to the insigne of one: 
“Then is a conjunctive adverb therefore I have used a semicolon in 
the place of a comma.” Although the student entering this correc- © 
tion didn’t merely copy the rule, he did dodge thought. 
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“Improve the following sentences in diction” is a commonplace 
instruction in sentence exercises. If an instructor is content to follow 
such instructions literally, he must also be content to accept almost 
any alterations because exercises of this sort are frequently so egre- 
gious that any change is almost certain to be an improvement. Sup- 
pose, however, that an instructor expands such instructions to in- 
clude logic: First, point out the exact words or phrases that are 
damaging the sentence; second, explain why these words or phrases 
are faulty; third, improve the diction in accordance with this diag- 
nosis. The student who is asked to follow such a procedure is asked 
to quit his inane guessing and memorizing. He is asked to weigh, to 
analyze, to criticize—to think. 

So it is that college English offers rich opportunities for developing 
the mind by criticism; yet the few opportunities I have here men- 
tioned are but surface scratches above the rich deposits lying below. 
It is largely our neglect of such textbook opportunities for thought- 
development that gives truth to President Robert Hutchins’ state- 
ment ‘.... Textbooks have probably done as much to degrade the 
American intelligence as any single force.” James Harvey Robinson 
expressed this same thought, shot with a ray of optimism, when he 
said that books now have “‘become a cardinal force in advancing and 
retarding the mind’s expansion.” 


LITERATURE, DEMOCRACY, AND THE COLLEGE’ 


LENTHIEL H. DOWNS? 
I 

What can we teachers of English do to help preserve the demo- 
cratic tradition in America? The question is vital and demands an 
answer. I propose that we can teach literature which reveals the 
democratic tradition in its growth and in its power, in its belief in 
the importance of man as a human being with rational and moral 
capacities sufficient for himself and for society. 

Educators as a group have been seriously indicted, notably from 

* Read before the College English Association, Boston, December 28, 1940. 

* Associate professor of English, Presbyterian College, Clinton, S.C. 
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within the ranks by Howard Mumford Jones and Mortimer J. Adler 
in recent magazine articles, for failing to teach belief in democracy. 
Mr. Jones asks a question: “Patriotism—but how?” He points to 
the success of a “glamorous mythology”’ in the dictator-nations, and 
remarks: “We used to have Glamour in this country, but during the 
rush of intellection to the head in the twenties we rubbed it all off.” 
Heroes and hero-worship seem to be his answer. We have debunked 
too much—especially in the schools. And then Mr. Jones says some- 
thing of pointed significance for us: ‘“We need to know... . human 
drama. Men are but children of a larger growth. They will listen to 
a tale of D’Artagnan and Richelieu when a dissertation on the eco- 
nomic policy of Colbert leaves them cold.” It is an old story that to 
teach most effectively you must also delight, which in the tradition 
of English-speaking people is the function of literature. 

Mr. Adler similarly questions twentieth-century ‘“‘intellection” 
and laments its influence in America. His point of departure is the 
cauldron-stirring address by Archibald MacLeish on the something 
rotten here in our present generation. With a pessimistic voice Mr. 
Adler cries, “If only we could generate overnight a faith in democ- 
racy that would equal the faith in fascism” of Hitler’s youth! We 
cannot, he fears, because of the prevailing educational philosophy 
of scientism, which involves a distrust of, a disbelief in, man’s ra- 
tional and moral nature. Young men of this generation “have been 
misled by their teachers into giving up their birthright. Education 
has failed democracy as well.” These indictments are most serious. 

Hitler is still marching. England is still our first line of defense 
for the belief in government of, by, and for the people. Democracy 
as a way of life ison the defensive as never before. We can no longer 
say with the editors of The Great Tradition, who wrote in 1919: 


We stand at the end of an era, at the dawn of a new day. The rise of the 
modern state in the Renaissance was not more completely a phenomenon in that 
time than the conquest of the world by democracy is destined to become in our 
own .... now that all the world is to be the inheritance of democracy. ... . 


How short a time is twenty years! 

Our efforts must be not so much to fill the breach in an immediate 
need as to build a permanent program. It is not enough to salute the 
flag, then leave boys and girls to themselves to “develop personali- 
ties’’; it is not enough to sing “America,” then teach college students 
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positivism, the experimental method, and nothing more. We must 
find some fundamental ways of developing an adequate sense of the 
dignity of man, of human freedom. We must teach a literature 
which will reveal to our students the democratic tradition as an 
ideal, a high motive. What literature will do this? 


Il 


Any decision as to what we shall include in a literature course to 
help preserve the democratic tradition in America must be made 
with two criteria in mind. Whatever the material, it must be in the 
line of the tradition and it must be literature worthy of the name. 
A collection of political speeches, or of the writings of Thomas Paine 
and John Stuart Mill, will not do. Indoctrination—and there is no 
need to be afraid of the word, since all education presupposes it— 
must be subtle. The bludgeon never inspired an idea, unless a re- 
actionary one. I doubt if the persuasive harangue is often successful 
with people of college intelligence. Two circles then must be drawn, 
and only that material which is both democratic in emphasis and 
literary in its power to delight and to teach can be included in our 
course. 

In the second place the boundaries of this literature must not be 
national or racial. That would be neither democratic nor American. 
The democratic tradition is not the product of a single racial or 
national group. Its literary inception belongs to Greece and to 
Israel. Our boundaries must be ideological rather than restrictive in 
place. 

Third, we must let our emphasis fall on the present and on the 
future, not on the past as such. Our study should not direct its ac- 
tivities so much toward historical interpretation as toward ideas, 
ideals, and values which have applicability to the modern individual 
and the modern world. The past and the present should be examined 
critically in order to shape with intelligence the things to come. 

The last of our preliminary problems is the matter of chronology. 
The aim of our course makes the time element of literature relatively 
less important than its content. If a sufficiently good reason can be 
produced for violating natural time order, there should be no ques- 
tion about doing so—not arbitrarily but with careful judgment. I 
do believe, however, that we can show strength in our tradition by 
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bringing it uninterruptedly from its sources, flowing in its main 
channels with the weight of accumulation and accretion to the pres- 
ent. The continuity started ought not to be broken. In days of dis- 
order it is a help to find solidity, to find a chain connected to an 
anchor. In the sixteenth century the English took pride in tracing 
the blood of their sovereigns back to Zeus—something permanent 
in the midst of change. The Hebrews with endless genealogy found 
their very specific many-great-grandfather in Adam. Outside the 
narrower grouping for logical reasons, the main strand of the demo- 
cratic tradition ought not be violated. 


Ill 


The ideology of our course must be one appropriate to the humani- 
ties, to the study of man. Democracy presupposes a nation of men, 
each one of whom possesses the dignity of human nature. The 
scientism to which Mr. Adler objects denies “that right decisions in 
moral and political matters can be rationally arrived at”; men come 
to regard themselves no longer as “rational animals, but as rational- 
izing brutes.” It must be understood that our objection is not to 
science or to the methods of science but to their intrusion into fields 
where they do not belong. One may legitimately find a process of 
making synthetic rubber by means of test tubes and experimenta- 
tion. But woe to him who thus tries to determine whether a man’s 
action is right or wrong! We want no synthetic morality. Democ- 
racy need have no quarrel with science, for science is an important 
part of our country’s strength. It must have a quarrel with scientism 
as a complete philosophy. 

This quarrel can be narrowed down, it seems to me, to one funda- 
mental issue. Scientism claims that it cannot be demonstrated that 
man is of more worth, of more importance, than rat or locust or rock. 
Man as a kind, it insists, and individual men, can count for nothing in 
the final analysis by virtue of being human. This is very near to 
fascism. Only there it is not objectivity and experiment which are 
the summum bonum. It is the state. Democracy, like humanism 
and religion, rests its case on the worth of the individual man. Like 
Johnson’s definition of the will, it can never be proved, not even by 
dissection; but it is positively true in experience. 

The Greeks declared the importance of man—discovered man, as 
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Percy Gardner puts it—when they elevated him above nature be- 
cause he possessed a rational being in addition to his animal body. 
His reason was evidenced by the ability to think rightly. The 
Hebrews likewise declared the importance of man; “a little lower 
than the angels,” he was of infinite worth because he possessed a 
spiritual self as well as a natural self. His spirit was evidenced by his 
ability to choose right conduct in preference to wrong conduct. The 
political beginnings of the democratic form of government were in 
ancient Israel. The philosophical bases for democracy were es- 
tablished by Israel and Greece, where men were thought capable of 
ruling themselves and of meeting their own problems by obeying 
the laws of right thinking and right acting. 

It was easy for the two doctrines which upheld the new-found 
dignity of human nature to flow into each other and become fused 
in that ideology which is the core of Western civilization, the 
strength and fiber of democracy. One critic, Livingstone, calls 
Palestine and Greece in this dual tradition “the germ of four-fifths 
or more” of our culture. The channels for this intermingling of 
Hebraism and Hellenism were prepared by Socrates’ emphasis on 
conduct, by Isaiah’s “Come, let us reason together,”’ and by many 
early suggestions that man’s higher self is reason which is spirit, 
spirit which is reason. It was not a startling departure, then, for 
John of the Fourth Gospel to write that God is the Logos—teason, 
mind, spirit. Plato and the Bible both were vigorous and single- 
purposed influences on the mind of Augustine, and it was the church 
that first carried the tradition into England. Hebraism and Hel- 
lenism are bound and twisted together in a single rope wherewith 
America is fastened to permanent and guiding ideals of democracy. 

It is significant that Matthew Arnold pointed to the moral fiber 
of Hebraic philosophy with goodness for its aim and to the sweetness 
and light of Hellenic philosophy with beauty and truth for its aim. 
If we can see as our heritage goodness, beauty, and truth—not 
words but realities for which many heroes have died and, equally 
important, have lived—we shall have an enlarged vision of the 
dignity of man and the worth of a democratic order. And these are 
the values we are obligated to teach in our fundamental course in 
literature if we are not to fail our country in its need for men who 
believe in democracy with ardor and with courage. 
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IV 


In proposing the material for a course in literature to help pre- 
serve the democratic tradition, I recognize that selectivity has 
forced the omission of many worth-while authors and works. But I 
am willing to defend those works which I have included. Selection 
is on the basis of four semesters’ work. 

First, I suggest the novel Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis, to set the 
modern scene and to show the students in indelible lines the present 
attitudes which MacLeish, Jones, and Adler find it necessary to 
criticize. If they do not know what is wrong until they have studied 
Greece and Israel, at least they should be made uneasy. Then 
follows a study of Homer’s Odyssey, Sophocles’ Oedipus rex (with 
Oedipus at Colonus, possibly, as parallel reading), Aristophanes’ The 
Clouds, Plato’s The Republic, Symposium, Phaedrus, The Apology, 
Crito, and Phaedo. So much for one semester. Hellenism as a tradi- 
tion should be well established. 

Then comes the study of the Bible, including Genesis, Judges, 
Samuel, I Kings, Amos, Isaiah, Job, Luke, John (chap. 1). It will be 
observed that the Odyssey can be related to Genesis through Kings, 
the plays of Sophocles to Job, Plato’s Republic to Amos and Isaiah, 
and the dialogues about the trial and death of Socrates together with 
The Clouds to Luke’s account of Jesus. John is a visible junction of 
Hebraism with Hellenism and is to be followed by selections from 
Augustine’s City of God (a part of which may be carried along as 
collateral reading) and by Chaucer, Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales, the Pardoner’s and the Nonnes Preestes tales. The church has 
thus brought the traditions into the medieval world and into 
England. 

For the third semester I recommend More’s Utopia, Spenser’s 
“Hymne of Heavenly Beautie,’”’ Marlowe’s Faustus, Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV, Part I, Hamlet, The Tempest, Milton’s “Samson Agonis- 
tes,” selections from Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, and 
Browning (for example, ‘““Laodamia,” a selection from the Prelude; 
Keats’s sonnets, odes, “Lamia”; “Adonais,”’ “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty”; “Tithonus,” ‘The Lotus-Eaters,” “Ulysses,” ‘Morte 
d’Arthur’’; and “Saul’’). The fusion, the reuniting of the original 
Hellenic and Hebraic traditions, together with the former union in 
the underflow of the church, is typical of the Renaissance and vari- 
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ously colored. The nineteenth-century English poets offer an oppor- 
tunity for the study of Greek and Hebrew themes in English litera- 
ture. For collateral reading in this semester I propose Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair, and point to its thematic inheritance from Augustine 
and Plato. 

In the fourth semester I suggest the study of Matthew Arnold, 
Hebraism and Hellenism—a clear statement of the ideology of the 
course, which can be used as a reinvocation—Emerson, The Ameri- 
can Scholar, Self-reliance, Compensation, Politics; Hawthorne, The 
Scarlet Letter; selections from Walt Whitman’s poetry and prose; 
Willa Cather, Death Comes for the Archbishop; and lastly, for a return 
to the bewildered modern, Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. For 
parallel reading in this semester I recommend Benét’s John Brown’s 
Body. The American selections will stress man’s rational and moral 
obligations. They are closely related to the literature of the preced- 
ing semesters. 

Here is something, I repeat, that can be done by teachers of Eng- 
lish to preserve the democratic tradition in America. For some of 
the titles I have named substitutions are, of course, possible. In- 
dividual needs may also be met by making some of the required 
readings optional or optional readings required. But in general this 
is the literature which reveals the democratic tradition in its growth 
and in its power, in its belief in the importance of man as a human 
being with rational and moral capacities and obligations sufficient 
for himself and for society. 

V 

What are the virtues, the positive qualities, of such a course as I 
have proposed? It is well proportioned and symmetrical. The two 
modern novels of man in the environment of scientism are the en- 
velope into which the course is put. Teaching can be made effective 
by contrast and comparison. Babbitt is a foil to the Odyssey, Of 
Human Bondage to Death Comes for the Archbishop. There is an inter- 
relation of parts which has been pointed out. Most of the literature 
of importance usually presented to freshmen and sophomores is 
given a place. Everything that is included—I except the “envelope” 
novels—is in the democratic tradition, and virtually all of it is litera- 
ture of the first or second order. The stream of tendency within the 
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body of the course is, in its broad outlines, brought uninterruptedly 
from the beginnings to the present. There is at least one ideological 
focus in each semester; for example, Homer and Plato are focal 
points in the first, Matthew Arnold in the last. Furthermore, whole 
units of literature are, with three exceptions, presented. Editorial 
expurgation and deletion, fatal to most anthologies and survey 
courses, are avoided. 

Obviously, there are difficulties in presenting such a program. 
The course is not designed for students who need pre-college English, 
whatever we call it. The student must already know, tolerably, how 
to write and how to read. Some of the material of the course will call 
for rigorous application on the part of both student and teacher. 
Much of it is not for babes and sucklings but for young men and 
women with at least the beginnings of a mind. This could be said, 
equally well, of the literature in most survey courses. 

And now I am ready to answer Mr. Jones and Mr. Adler. Where 
are the young man’s heroes? They are Odysseus, Abraham, Amos, 
Socrates, Christ, Hamlet, Prospero, Samson, Dimmesdale, Latour: 
man in right reason, exercising moral will to make the will of God 
prevail, man who knows the relationship between himself and nature 
and the state, who believes in democracy because he believes in him- 
self, man who is aware of his own importance, knowing that the 
universe, the stars, government, and laws were created for him. 
Molly Pitcher, Kit Carson, R. P. Hobson, Marcus Whitman are 
fine Americans, Mr. Jones; but you will hardly be able to make them 
into what Siegfried is for the Germans. If you really want grand 
opera, the materials are in our literature, from Odysseus and 
Achilles to Latour and Father Vaillant. 

In 1917 the editors of American Ideals wrote that our ideals are 
lacking in “clarity of purpose.” The land of opportunity means 
opportunity for what? Emerson wrote: “It is not free institutions, 
it is not a republic, it is not a democracy, that is the end—no, but 
only the means.” The editors ask: “If Emerson is right, what zs the 
end—what, at bottom, has the American tradition as its goal?” 
I believe that the answer is “man.” He exists not so much for the 
state as the state for him. I believe that the end is that all men may 
have their proper life in mind and soul, and have it abundantly. 
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Democracy needs no apologies, no tin horns and little flags (made 
in Japan), no such trumpery as a fascistic salute and a “Heil.”’ It is 
a faith in a way of living where men have the dignity born of belief 
in their own rational and moral capacities. Put it in the hands of 
young Americans. It is their life. They are its life. 


THE ADULT IN COURSES IN SPEECH! 
IRVING J. LEE? 


At University College, Northwestern University, each semester 
some one hundred and fifty men and women enroll in courses in 
public speaking and some one hundred and thirty-five in courses in 
training of the speaking voice. Between September, 1938, and June, 
1940, I was able to talk privately with three hundred and twenty- 
two of these students. My purpose in speaking with them (and they 
were so told) was to find out what they wanted, what they hoped 
to get, what they would like to know from such instruction. The 
full record of their answers, even though varied in statement, was 
most revealing, for the answers fell into rather clearly defined cate- 
gories.$ 

1. Ninety-two per cent sought to assuage their uncertainty, to 
lessen their feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. These people had 
become aware, somehow, in their relations with superiors and others 
in their offices, homes, community groups, and leisure activities of 
a sense of fear and lack of poise (71 per cent used the word “poise’’). 
“Tf only,” said one stenographer, “I could get a feeling of confidence 
when I talk to the vice-president, I’d be glad to pay double.’”’ Most 
of this group had somewhere become impressed with the hope that 
“confidence” (invariably uttered with a capital C) might be caught, 
like a bird on the wing, when once the mysteries of speech-making 

* Read before the Adult Education Section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in Chicago, November, 1940. 

2 Instructor in public speaking, Northwestern University. 


3 Individuals frequently gave more than one reason or answer. In such cases each 
answer was placed in a separate category. 
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had been learned. Thus they “‘reasoned”: To be able to speak ef- 
fectively, one must have self-control; to have control of one’s self 
is to approach the thresholds of power and authority; and if one 
could speak with a note of authority, even a vice-president would 
listen. 

2. Twenty-three per cent of the adults declared that they were 
salesmen, minor executives, technicians, and personnel advisers. In 
each of these cases there existed a hope that instruction in speech, 
in so far as it made for fluency and persuasiveness, might contribute 
to their vocational effectiveness. One salesman was quite blunt: “If 
the words came more easily and if I didn’t have to grope so much, 
I know Id be able to sell more asbestos-board.”” And a personnel 
man: “I must learn how to speak so easily that when I am inter- 
viewing people, I won’t have to stop and think of what to say.” 
These two typify a great number of serious and well-intentioned 
people seeking ‘“‘to improve themselves.” The object of the work in 
speech for these two groups was quite extrinsic and marginal. The 
ability to speak to audiences appears as an incident, useful only if 
it stimulated other occupational and private abilities. Their interests 
could be translated into observable realities: an investment in tui- 
tion for speech courses is worth while to the degree that it produces 
immediate returns during the hours in the office and in relationships 
outside. 

3. Eighteen per cent included elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers who were taking these courses primarily to satisfy local 
and state certification requirements. Only a handful of teachers were 
taking such work beyond what was indicated, so that they might 
function more efficiently when teaching their own classes. An addi- 
tional 15 per cent freely admitted that-their registrations were acci- 
dental. A course in speech “happened to come at the right hour” or 
“my friend wanted me to come with her” or “TI really came for that 
English course and as long as I’m at school, I might as well keep 
busy the whole evening.” 

4. Six per cent (i.e., twelve men and eight women) of the re- 
sponses were revealing in a rather novel way. They came from adults 


. who had been attending classes regularly for more than five years. 


Each was quietly registering a neat criticism of the traditional eve- 
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ning-school curriculum with its emphasis upon lectures and note- 
taking. The attitude was summed up characteristically by one man 
who said, “I’m tired of listening—I want to do some talking my- 
self.’’ In the background of almost one-third of the comments of all 
the adults I interviewed was a similiar plaint—that quiescent school- 
ing was too much like their individuality-squelching business routine 
and that the school ought somehow to provide for them activities 
which would release and not stifle them. In this group were to be 
found a large percentage of those who went on to take as much 
speech as was offered. For these, speaking served as antidote and 
catharsis to regimented lives. 

5. Sixteen per cent of the students said they were club members, 
receptionists, homemakers, and secretaries interested in the manners 
and etiquette of social conversation. They hoped to learn something 
of the niceties and graces and conventions of the socially-approved. 
When questioned further many admitted readily that they would 
like “to get away from slang,” “‘to learn some more grammar,” “‘to 
learn how to speak in full sentences,” and “‘to find new and different 
words for what they wanted to say.”” Here was embodied the age- 
old search for genteel refinement, the aura and aroma of respecta- 
bility, the easy glibness of the well-studied. 

6. Fourteen per cent of those who reported came for work in prac- 
tical public speaking. These students wanted to know how to be 
able better to address audiences. They were public-relations men, 
Y.M.C.A. secretaries, labor organizers, sales managers, precinct cap- 
tains, toastmasters, school principals, and church-group leaders. In 
one sense these were the “legitimate’’ students of speech-making, 
searching for the techniques and methods by which speeches could 
be put together and delivered with maximum effectiveness. These 
people were concerned with the formidable discipline long since codi- 
fied in the rhetorical writings of Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian. 

If this be taken as a very general and untested sampling of the 
motivations and interests of adults in courses in speech, what has 
been done for them in the classroom? In order to answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to point out that within recent years speech 
courses have been spawned in profusion outside the university by 
the Dale Carnegies, the Granville B. Jacobses, et al.— private prac- 
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tioners who were quick to seize on the existing appetites for skill in 
speech and the marginal values that presumably went with that 
skill. They take their cue from the words of Chauncey Depew: 
“There is no other accomplishment which any man can have that 
will so quickly make for him a career and secure recognition 
as the ability to speak acceptably.” In full-page ads they promise 
with money-back guaranties that their courses in “Thinking and 
Talking on Your Feet and Strategy in Dealing with People’ will 
“increase the student’s personal power and influence, perfect his 
technique, and imbue him with self-confidence, courage, authority, 
and poise.” Coincident with these campaigns for speech students 
there has been a torrent (happily now only a trickle) of books: 
“You Too Can Become a Public Speaker,” “So You’re Going To 
Make a Speech,” “Speech Is Easy,” etc., which too often found and 
sometimes helped to create a wide and ready market. 

It would be easy to cavil and sneer at these phenomena. Evidence 
exists that the nonuniversity classes were often overcrowded, often 
expensive, “‘pepped-up” with lectures on “the development of skill 
in human relations,” and conducted with a kind of easy, backslapping 
type of criticism, designed to overlook weaknesses and extol 
strengths. It would be easy, too, to become snobbish about the 
unacademic atmosphere, the absence of the routine of quizzes and 
grades and the other paraphernalia of ‘sound scholarship.”’ But be 
that as it may, there is also evidence that the outsiders have per- 
formed efficiently, that they have given encouragement for further 
study, and—what may be more important—they have nurtured the 
self-respect and feelings of personal worth of a host of their tuitioners. 
This instruction takes as its point of departure the satisfaction of 
the desires apparent in the statements of the people with whom I 
spoke. The “outsiders” were conforming to the first and well-tested 
principle of the art of inducement—‘“give the customer what he 
wants.” 

But now what of our university courses? What happens there? 
Because I cannot speak of the work in the hundreds of evening divi- 
sions in this country, my answer must be most fragmentary, based 
on awareness of what goes on at Northwestern University, on con- 
versations with instructors in a half-dozen other universities, and 
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on a reading of most of the widely used speech texts. And though 
there exists considerable variation both in procedure and content, 
there will be found much agreement on the materials and doctrines 
governing the basic speech procedures. Thus, consideration will be 
given to (1) the onset and elimination of stage fright, (2) the search 
for materials and the methods of preparation, (3) the modes of or- 
ganizing material into well-known rhetorical forms, (4) the funda- 
mental platform skills associated with desirable habits of delivery 
and physical presentation, and (5) information about and practice 
in breathing, phonation, resonance, and articulation. 

In short, speaking most generally, two directions may be dis- 
cerned: (1) work for the adult in speech in the “outside’’ classes 
tends to be characterized by an emphasis on the marginal—the 
‘personality and success’’—factors, while (2) work for adults in the 
university will tend toward emphasis on the fundamental business 
of voice, delivery, and organization as the basis of speech study, 
letting the by-products come as they may. 

More immediate, however, is this question: What can be said of 
the objectives and goals which lead to these emphases? How shall 
such directions be evaluated in terms of the educational process? 
Should we recognize the existence of these directions and grant them 
blessing? 

My answer must be sharp and somewhat uncompromising. These 
objectives appear too meager, too limited, for the business of living. 
Suppose an individual managed to acquire these principles and prac- 
tices, what assurance have we that his use will have been deserving 
our effort? If Mr. Adult uses the speech arts to repeat half-truths 
as if they were the tested experience of the race; if he blurts unhesi- 
tatingly dogmas long since inapplicable to things as they are; if he 
sees and talks about our complex and infinitely diverse world in the 
oversimplified terms of the headline; if he utters the fanciful imagin- 
ings and hopes of our pundit-prophets as if they grew from con- 
trolled data; if he moves fashion-like from vogue idea to new vogue 
idea without knowing more than he reads in the versions of the 
Reader’s Digest; if he manipulates a series of the “big-and-hard 
words”’ on the assumption that their mere utterance somehow gives 
significant insights; if he speaks with the thought that fanatical con- 
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viction and intensity of belief are substitutes for adequate informa- 
tion; if somehow he becomes deluded by the theory that it “makes 
no difference what I say, so long as I say it subtly and persuasively” 
—if he does these things, then the teachers of speech will, indeed, 
have served poorly. For then those teachers will have given encour- 
agement to the mighty forces which mean darkness for the world 
of thought and understanding and high purpose. 

But, one may argue, is not the task of dissolving and eliminating 
such primitive habits of thought the work of all the teachers, of the 
whole curriculum? And are you not expecting the teachers of speech 
to do more than teach “speech’’? Is not their task merely the in- 
struction in the practical and technical arts of speech-making? To 
state these questions in this way is to take a stand that appears 
educationally self-defeating. For then, with equal relevance, one 
must say that the English teacher may teach only the arts of com- 
position and the devices of literature; the geology teacher, the stuff 
of geology; the mathematics teacher, the stuff of mathematics; and 
so on far into the curriculum. And when we shall have finished with 
Mr. Adult, he may know the stuff of many subjects and likewise 
still preserve the patterns of the primitive in his thought and speech. 
One may acquire much from books and lectures—enough to answer 
brightly to “Information, Please’”—and still speak about things in 
the fashion of the unlettered. Somehow, somewhere, Mr. Adult must 
directly and consciously get and apply the habits of discrimination, 
must realize the limitations of his too often isolated smatterings, 
and must be rid of his rigidity and ‘‘know-it-all-ness.’’ In short, as 
he goes along, he must study and discover the arts not merely of 
talking but of talking sense, not merely of evaluating but of making 
proper evaluations of the world about him. 

That such notions are not mere visions of what should be done 
but actual, workable possibilities has already been quietly shown in 
practice. It has been possible to take a typical, unselected group of 
adults and work with them with two purposes in mind: first, to 
give them technical training in speech composition, preparation, 
and delivery; and, second, to provide them with training in the 
techniques of speaking significantly. In such a course of study the 
procedure is double barreled, each speaking assignment being built 
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around the demonstration of achievement in one phase of each. It 
may be of interest here to list a few of the tests of significance, which 
the adults were able to learn and use. 

1. Speakers must not confuse an approximate description of any- 
thing with a “complete” description of it. No speech can ever give 
the total details about anything, so that sanity comes when the 
speaker realizes that “he sees what he sees because of the details 
he omits,”’ i.e., he must constantly be conscious of selecting. With 
William James he must remember that “the word ‘and’ trails along 
after every sentence. Something always escapes.’ This realization 
is the first step in the elimination of rigidity and absolutism. 

2. Speakers are too prone to assume that their analysis of a situa- 
tion holds without regard for the time of its happening. Things 
change from moment to moment. “The American Way” for the 
unemployed before the W.P.A. was not the same as after it. The 
Constitution of the United States in 1880 is not the Constitution 
in 1940. The Freud who wrote The Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
was not the Freud who wrote Civilization and Its Discontents. And 
the Shakespeare of 1568 was not the Shakespeare of 1611. This 
seems readily obvious; but, before they become conscious of it, stu- 
dents recklessly discourse on the Constitution or on Shakespeare 
with the bland assumption that what they say fits for all time, re- 
gardless of dates. Anyone who will try to be rigorous, dating his 
statements, will find something most interesting happen to his 
habits of reading and speaking. The new sense of richness and detail 
which opens will limit his rashness, but it will also fertilize his ob- 
servation. 

3. A curious but often neglected fact is this: No two of anything 
—objects, people, situations—have ever been found identical in all 
respects. Yet our speakers readily speak of “‘laborers,’’ ““Negroes,”’ 
“poets,” “teachers,” etc., with utter disregard of the notion that 
very little can be said about them collectively that begins to say 
anything about them individually, that even begins to take account 
of the diversity with which we are surrounded. To speak of ‘“‘teach- 
ers’”’ in the mass, in general terms, is, for practical purposes, to say 
almost nothing about any one teacher. Somehow, students must be 
taught to discriminate, to discover that in some respects each 
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teacher is different from (as well as similar to) every other one. 
They must learn that T-e-a-c-h-e-r belongs to a verbal realm and 
that in life—and this is easily verified—there exist only unique, 
absolute individuals, Miss Brown,, Miss Brown,, Miss Brown,, 
etc., which distinction, sadly enough, our usual habits neglect. Stu- 
dents must be oriented to the individual life-facts before dilating on 
verbal fictions. Just as Miss C., the secretary, would not think of 
filing her letters at random, so, too, she must be taught to index 
her observations outside of the office. Training in differentiation, in- 
dexing, recognizing uniqueness where it exists, is obvious, but not so 
simple. Nevertheless, it can be done. 

4. Speakers have a way of forgetting that generalizations in the 
arts, literature, social problems, etc., are no better than the cases 
on which they are based. Any general statement about “books,” for 
example, must grow out of observation of specific books. Wide- 
spread, however, is the habit of generalizing without any cases what- 
soever. Furthermore, generalizations must be modified when new 
and different cases are discovered. “Exceptions,” in spite of the old 
saw, do not “prove” the rule; they should force one to change the 
rule. When in a class I have been able to get this notion across, 
something startling happens. One of my students, horrified and 
chastened, once said: “It’s pretty hard to talk when your generali- 
zations must come from cases. This principle makes me hestiate 
too long before I prepare my speech.”’ After I have listened to the 
untempered effusions of most of my adults, I welcome such bewilder- 
ment; and when they begin to look for data first, after which they 
speak—instead of “bursting into speech first’—then we’ve come 
to the beginnings of widsom. 

5. Speakers readily fall into the habit of “talking by twos,” that 
is, they see people and events in terms of but two values. This 
habit of dichotomizing consists of the making and imposing of an 
artificially limited classification on the complex and infinitely varied 
facts of existence. The infinite individual facts of life are blurred 
and slurred over by looking only in two ways, as in good-bad, reli- 
gious-atheistic, American-alien, smart-stupid, saints-rogues, beauti- 
ful-ugly, Aryans-non-Aryans, etc. Two points should be noted: 
first, each of these pairs limits the possibilities, each makes distinc- 
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tions which are too sharp. As Alfred North Whitehead has said: 
“Such [sharp-cut] classification hides the truth that the different 
modes of natural existence shade off into each other.”* “Talking by 
twos” neglects the degrees, the gradations, the quantities. Second, 
this either-or-ing, while it obscures the infinite diversity of things 
and characteristics about us, also sets up the conditions for conflict. 
When the issues are too sharply defined, as for example with “good’’. 
and “‘bad”’ poetry, it is easy for men to overlook the kinds of “good” 
and the kinds of “‘bad”’ while they take sides in the ensuing battle. 
When students begin the effort of saying ‘“‘which?” “how much?”— 
of looking at the individual facts of experience instead of the terms— 
they begin, some of them for the first time, to look and learn. 

These five “habits of significance” by no means exhaust even the 
elementary artillery that is available. They are merely intended to 
be suggestive of the kinds of doctrine by which to emphasize the 
making of “‘sense.’”’ It is only fair for me to say that the point of 
view which governs this approach to the analysis of what students 
say comes directly from the general semantics of Alfred Korzybski. 
His work, Science and Sanity,5 is written with this problem high 
lighted: how to-rectify our existing shoddy and intemperate ways 
of talking so that our talking becomes more structurally adequate, 
more correct to fact. I must not be understood to say that in Kor- 
zybski’s writings are to be found the “last words” on the methods 
of “proper evaluation.”” They may be found elsewhere. He has, how- 
ever, in the pages of one book made the problem explicit. His is no 
simple concern with word-juggling or “defining of terms.’’ Instead, 
he takes as his objective the search for ways and means of making 
men talk about themselves and about the world so that their talk 
will fit that world. And this, I submit, takes a long step in the direc- 
tion of education for living rather than mere coaching in the knacks 
and artifices of polite persuasion. 

Just as long as the teachers of speech, within or without the 
university, are satisfied with the limited business of teaching a bat- 
tery of platform skills and cataloguing the devices of ingratiation, 

4 Nature and Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 33. 

5 An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press Printing Co., 1933). 
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just that much longer do they put off what is an obligation and what 
should be an opportunity. If adults come to us with the ideals and 
modes of utterance of the market place, we do not have to embrace 
them. Indeed, the classroom may yet be the last defense of things 
significant in a world bent on destruction. The strategies of terror 
might even now be checked, if we would but make the effort. 


A WORD IN TIME OF HESITATION 
DAVID BROWN" 


“Mony a man speers the way he kens fu’ weel.’’ The point of this 
Scotch proverb is applicable to much of our questioning about 
freshman English. No one who has engaged in the task of teaching 
composition is likely to deny that there are many questions which 
need to be asked, nor is he likely to be a very good teacher if he does 
not ask them. But do we not really know enough about our manifest 
and immediate job to state it clearly and without equivocation? 
Are not many of our questions the product of impatience and fatigue 
and a romantic longing to ease the heavy and the weary weight of 
our labors by a “Morrison’s Pill,” a single and final technique which 
will give the ultimate solution to everything at once. Much of the 
burden of our existence is laid on us by the failure of our colleagues 
in other departments to understand our aims, and even more by 
their failure to understand what they themselves want us to ac- 
complish. But, as Emerson asked, “Is it so bad, then, to be mis- 
understood?” We need not waste our time in self-pity. 

For, after all, it is no more than annoying to be told by the in- 
structor in geology that we are to blame if his students write badly 
after finishing our course. We must swallow our impatience and ask 
him quietly to try failing his students for bad English and appeal to 
him as a scientist to experiment with the results. If we have done 
our duty in freshman composition, we can rest assured that he can 
get reasonably correct reports in his classes. If, as is possible, he 


1 Assistant professor of English at Bucknell University; contributor to American 
Literature, the New England Quarterly, the Shakespere Association Bulletin, etc. 
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cannot recognize correct English, he may be encouraged to learn, 
In any case, he will be less critical of us. 

Of course, we must face the hard conditions of our present lot: the 
high-school students come to us with increasingly less training in 
writing; college professors, isolated in their own fields of study, are 
increasingly less capable of recognizing correct expression, to say 
nothing of discriminating the defects which they vaguely apprehend; 
freshman English is expected to assume a very heavy burden. 

Why are our freshmen less well prepared than formerly? There 
is no one answer; perhaps the many answers derive from the un- 
questionable fact that the present systems of secondary education 
require them to write very little and to read a good deal that is 
badly written. English teachers were once given assistance by 
courses in Latin, French, and German which required the develop- 
ment of some awareness by the student of English words as divorced 
from the nexus of psychological habit in his spoken use of his lan- 
guage. The ablative absolute was useful if only to teach something 
about English subordinate clauses; the French “‘c’est moi’’ had the 
advantage of encouraging the use in English of “‘it is I’; perhaps 
one might add that the German “der im blauen Hut gekleidete 
Mann” had some influence in discouraging the English—if it is 
English—*‘world literature curriculum revision.” The study of a 
foreign language did—and continues to do, when there is any— 
something to awaken deliberate care in the use of English. 

Furthermore, there once were fewer subjects of study, and the 
textbooks for them were better written. I do not know, until more 
evidence is forthcoming, whether our high-school texts are sub- 
versive of good government and patriotism, but some of the quoted 
samples in the publicized sections of Professor Roby’s report hint at 
something subversive of good English. The students’ minds might 
well be subverted, if they are always to be confused by the clumsy, 
halting, vaguely scientific jargon which seems to be the current 
style in textbooks. My criticism is not that the vocabulary is limited 
but that it is inexact and clumsy. The only effort I detect in such 
high-school texts as I have examined is to reduce the material, as our 
educators put it, “to the level of the student’s interest.”” Except for 
the jargon of the subject the student learns few new words. He is 
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not asked to define, to distinguish meanings, and to write. Instead, 
he is urged to discuss. Whatever this may do for him in other direc- 
tions, he does not get assistance in writing. 

The fact is that he gets almost no training in writing. I am dis- 
heartened by the extent to which the so-called “objective test” is 
used in high-school courses. Its advantages are obvious: it saves 
the teacher time in reading; it saves him from exercising his judg- 
ment—a painful process of known inaccuracy and fallibility; it 
gives him an unanswerable argument for the student who is dis- 
satisfied with his grade. But these are merely advantages to the 
teacher. The present extensive use of objective tests gives little to 
the student except the dubious advantage of a “scientific” rating. 
One may well ask if we are doing our duty when we spend more time 
in measuring the student than in educating him. One effect of the 
objective test on him is to keep him constantly unaware of how to 
estimate his own performance. My belief is that his testing should 
be part of his education and that he should be asked to use what he 
learns by being required to organize it, not only under test condi- 
tions, but in essays and summaries and résumés. Our students come 
from high school into their tests in college with the uncomfortable 
air of those about to submit to a physical examination, in which 
qualities of will, initiative—or even bluff—are useless. I confess 
that I respect bluff more than this cowed expectation of having to 
submit to psychological experimentation. In any case the methods 
used in his classroom in high school in most of his studies have given 
him little opportunity to practice the use of English in composition. 

In so far as college teachers of English can do so, they should 
exert their efforts to widen the opportunities in high school and 
college for composition in tests and exercises in all fields of study. 

But though our task is harder because of the condition of our 
students’ training, I think it is clearer. We have a humbler duty and 
less glorious than formerly. We have little occasion to try for grace, 
or elegance, or creativeness. We have to work for simple correctness 
and lucidity. We have to keep our charges writing and writing and 
writing, to make up for lost time. We have to read what they write 
with care and sympathy and explain the broad elements of gram- 
mar: what constitutes a sentence and what a subordinate clause; 
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what modifiers are and how they should be disposed to shape up 
the thought; how sentences should be grouped in the development 
of a thought. We probably should neglect the smaller details of 
grammar and punctuation to make sure of the larger. 

We have also to train our students to see the relationship between 
thought and expression. There is no technique for this beyond con- 
stant practice. An hour is well spent with a class in forcing it to state 


the meaning of 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved I not honour more. 


The current notion that the subjects of themes should be drawn from 
the lives of our students is just another of the half-truths we should 
ignore, if not deny. Whether they think so or not, a freshman class 
will benefit more by being required to write on “One Touch of 
Nature Makes the Whole World Kin” than on “How To Make a 
Model Airplane” or “The Character of the Jitterbug.’”’ We go 
through the most fantastic gestures to bring ourselves down to the 
level of the students’ interest and mean by that the lowest levels of 
the students’ least intellectual interests. We insult our students by 
pretending that they do not wish to grow up. Let us draw the sub- 
jects of themes from the common life of man—adult man—and the 
students will respond in interest and grow up a bit. They will ex- 
pand also in power to handle thoughts. 

It is to be hoped that those colleges which no longer are giving 
freshman composition are not acting in the spirit of Wilde’s maxim 
that the best way to get rid of temptation is to yield to it. Perhaps 
such colleges are very fortunate in the students they admit, and it 
may well be that for them the old freshman English is superfluous. 
I should like proof. Most of us are less fortunate. Before our facul- 
ties jump on this wagon, we ought to ask them why. We ought to 
ask ourselves whether our colleagues in other departments want to 
get rid of freshman English because they think students know how to 
write properly or because they think we cannot teach them. 

I believe that they have more need to learn than ever before and 
that we can teach them. If we do not do it, nobody will. And we 
really know how, if we will only stop shying from old criticisms and 
prancing to new tunes. None of our colleagues in other fields is so 
base that he does not blush at defects in his own grammar. He 
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really believes educated men should write grammatically, whatever 
he may mutter under his breath. He can be brought to co-operate 
with us in teaching students how. Presidents and deans have their 
weaknesses and their budgets to balance, but few of them really 
want to graduate illiterate students. They can be won to pay for 
instruction in composition and to honor those who achieve success in 
teaching it. If we English teachers will but hold to the highway, 
if we will take the time to read papers and advise students and teach 
them the structure of thought in the English language, we can 
serve the cause of truth nobly enough within the humble precincts 
of a course in freshman English. 


WORDS AND MEANINGS: AN EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF A LINGUISTIC PRINCIPLE 


HUGH D. FARLEY" 


One of the most widespread assumptions in the study and teach- 
ing of English today is that there is a fixed, stable relationship of 
some sort between a word and its meaning. College students will 
generally reveal, upon questioning, their belief that the dictionary 
definitions, the etymology, or even the sound of a word is the deter- 
mining agent for such a relationship.” 

Textbooks for freshman English reveal similar assumptions, most 
frequently expressed in the now popular doctrine of ‘good usage”’ 
which, as a basic principle of the workings of words, is said to be 
the determinant of meanings. One book puts it in this form: ‘The 
usage of these [educated] writers and speakers furnishes the only 
true standard for acceptable meanings and acceptable combinations 
of words. There is no other law to say what is good, what is bad.” 

* Member of the department of English, Carleton College, Mr. Farley has been 


strongly influenced by the work of I. A. Richards and by graduate study with Profes- 
sor L. W. Doob, at Yale. 

? In response to one of these three questions: ‘“‘Where does a word get its meaning?” 
“How does a word get its meaning?” and ‘‘Where does the meaning of a word come 
from?” these were the commonest answers from sixty-three college freshmen. 

3 Thomas Ernest Rankin, Clarence Dewitt Thorpe, and Melvin Theodore Solve, 
College Composition (rev. ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1940), p. 171. 
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Another defines a word as something “which forms an independent 
unit of thought.’’4 

Explicitly or implicitly, these various attitudes toward words in- 
dicate the belief that the possible ranges of meaning of a word are 
limited and that “good usage’’ or some other standard points out 
the proper, fixed relationship between a word and its meaning. Al- 
though “‘good usage” does not necessarily limit the meanings of a 
word to one, certainly it never implies, at the very outside, the pos- 
sibility of more, say, than twenty-five. If it allowed that many, 
either the word would be considered an exceptional one, or it would 
be thought a liberal interpretation of the doctrine. Furthermore, if 
a word is considered an “independent unit,” the implication is that 
its meaning may be arbitrarily measured or determined. 

The hypothesis of the following experiment may be considered 
largely a negative one in that it denies the existence of any such 
stable relationship. Stated positively, it is that a word, by itself, is 
so ambiguous as to be practically devoid of meaning. The implications 
of such a hypothesis run directly contrary to any belief in a fixed 
relationship between a word and its meaning. Its reductio ad absur- 
dum might be that a word may be used to express any meaning 
whatsoever. The assumption that context is the determinant of 
meaning will be helpful in following the experiment, provided that 
one thinks of the physical, social, and psychological appurtenances 
of circumstance as well as of the verbal context. 

Still another suggestion intended here is that a word may mean 
something different each time it is used The phrase “by itself” is 
important, for the hypothesis is that a single word is not an inde- 
pendent, measurable unit of communication but rather that it is 
dependent upon context for its communicative efficacy, its meaning. 
The experiment, to be sure, serves only to prove the hypothesis re- 
specting the ambiguity of words; whereas the context assumption 
is merely an assumption that demands further experimental proof. 

The experiment, which may be recognized as a psychological “free 
association”’ test, was given at the first full-hour meeting of a fresh- 
man English class in September, 1940. There were fifteen students, 
nine boys and six girls, whose average age was 17.7—eight of whom 

4 Harry Thaw, A Complete Course in Freshman English (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1940), p. 176. 
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came from Minnesota, three from Illinois, and one each from Iowa, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Japan. (The student from Japan 
was the son of an American missionary.) 

They were first asked to write down name, date, age, sex, and 
home address. The instructor then informed them that he was going 
to speak a number of words to them and that they were to write, 
as quickly as they could, the first things which came into their 
minds when they heard the words. Emphasis was placed on the 
importance of getting down as much as they could in the twenty 
seconds allowed for each word. They were instructed first to write 
the word and then their associations, and to stop when they heard 
the command, “Stop.’’s 

It was suggested that answers might be given in single words, 
definitions, phrases, sentences, groups of words, pictures, personal 
experiences, memories, personalities, and that they were not to con- 
cern themselves with correct spelling, grammar, or punctuation. 
Particular mention was made that they should not feel constrained 
to answer in definitions or in any other one type of association 
but that they were perfectly free to give whatever kind of associa- 
tion they might have. It was also announced that the papers would 
not be marked and that anonymity would be preserved. 

The instructor himself gave an illustration of free association on 
the blackboard, writing down first the word “‘book”’ and then these 
associations: “something to be read, to be taught, language, lots 
of them in the library, the bookstore, myself ordering texts for 
class.’”’ A student was asked to mention a word at random, “‘foot- 
ball” being named.. The following associations were then written 
on the board: “the Carleton team, not seen yet, the games here 
this year, great yelling and cheering, crowds of people, parties.” 

The fourteen words selected and read in this order were “poetry,”’ 
“science,” “meaning,”’ “strong,” “metaphor,” “automobile,” “read- 
ing,” “arts,” “words,” “English,” “dormitory,” “justice,” “lan- 
guage,” “rain.”’ Of these, “rain,’”’ “automobile,” and “dormitory” 

5 Twenty seconds was set as an arbitrary time limit, primarily in order to get first 
associations and thus to avoid the reconsideration of answers and, secondarily, to limit 
the amount of data. For the repetition of this experiment, it would seem to be a time- 
saver to omit the writing of the words given. The omission would encourage the writing 


of first associations, since additional ones do occur and are forgotten even during the 
writing-down of the word. 
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were chosen as control words on the supposition that they would 
not ordinarily be discussed in the course of the year’s work. “Sci- 
ence,” “strong,” “justice,” and “arts” were chosen because they 
appeared in the text to be studied. The others were selected as words 
with which the course would in great part be concerned. It was be- 
lieved that the test might be repeated later for additional analysis 
of the data.® 

The following associations were given for the word “‘poetry’’ and 


may serve as a starting-point for analysis of the data received: 


Tennyson Byron 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard Miss Crabbe 

do we study Atlantic Contest 
book(s) (3) Wordsworth 
Longfellow (2) fog 

And there’ll be no moaning at the bar haven’t read much 
don’t know the meaning Poe 

brother is a poet Shakespeare (2) 
love it pages 

Janet Browning 

13 ways of looking beautiful phrases 
Keats Hicks 

odes O'Neill 

Horace Harvard 

stanzas Bontz 

feet I like poetry 
bacon read much 

library didn’t like it in High School 
haven’t read enough had trouble with it 
Sappho 


Listed here are the complete associations of the fifteen students 
for the word “poetry.” In tabulating them they were scored as re- 
peats only in cases of literal identity, as in the cases of “Shakespeare” 
and “‘Longfellow.”’ The one exception to this rule was the identifica- 
tion of the singular and plural of words as the same association. 
Thus “book” and “books” are considered the same, not different 
associations 

Upon analyzing these data for the word “poetry’’ the first and 
most obvious observation to be made is that they are extremely 


6 Words for the experiment may be chosen quite at random, or according to the in- 
terest of the instructor. 
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varied. A total of forty-three associations were given. With fifteen 
students, an average is produced of slightly less than three associa- 
tions per student for the word. Yet only three of the forty-three as- 
sociations were repeated; and of those three, only one was given 
three times by different students. Such a relatively insignificant 
amount of agreement would seem to be occasioned as much by 
chance as by a determined relation between the word “poetry” and 
any given associations. Apparently there is an almost infinite vari- 
ety of associations that the word may draw forth. 

If a proper or correct or fixed meaning were assumed, college 
freshmen might certainly be expected to know it and to write it as 
one of the three associations for the word. The result then would 
have been that at least one association, the correct one, would have 
been given by all fifteen students—in sharp contrast to the result 
which was obtained: only three students giving the same associa- 
tion for the word. The conclusion, therefore, may be drawn that 
there is no fixed relationship between this word and any one mean- 
ing. 

An objection to this conclusion might be made on the grounds 
that an association is not a meaning. (It will be noticed that in the 
last paragraph the words “association” and “meaning” were used 
interchangeably.) Such an objection could only arise from the con- 
fusion of “meaning’’ with “proper meaning.” And the answer to 
the objection lies in the associations themselves, for they are what 
the word “poetry” meant, by itself, to the fifteen students. The as- 
sociations are what the word, out of context as far as the experiment 
was able to avoid setting a context, communicated to them. Thus 
may be demonstrated the ambiguity of any word. 

The extension of analysis from the associations for this one word 
to those for all 14 words corroborates this initial conclusion. In all, 
there were 593 associations given for the 14 words: an average of 
2.8 associations per person per word. The lowest number of associa- 
tions for any one word was 29, for “meaning.”’ The highest was 51, 
for “rain.’”’ Only 1 association, “French” in response to “language,” 
was given as many as 6 times. No association was repeated more 
than that. One word, “‘automobile,’”’ produced 40 different associa- 
tions with not one repeated. 
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The data reveal, then, that for this representative group of college 
freshmen, there is no established relation between any one of these 
fourteen words and a particular meaning or association. The six 
identical associations of “French” for “language” indicate simply 
one context within which the word had been frequently or recently 
used among the students. 

The same experiment was tried in two other classes, the order of 
the words being varied in each, with similar results. The average 
number of associations per person per word remained slightly less 
than 3. In the second class, of 13 students, the greatest number of 
repeats on any one association was five. In a third class of 35 stu- 
dents, “book(s)”’ was given 18 times for “reading,”’ while several 
other words drew associations which were repeated from 10 to 15 
times. Although these figures suggest, somewhat more than those 
for the first class, that there may be a tendency toward some sort 
of fixed relationship, it must be remembered, in the case of the 18 
“book(s)”’ for “reading,” that those 18 were out of a total of 117 
associations given for the word “reading.’”’ Moreover, 77 of these 
117 associations were different and unrepeated. The highest num- 
ber of repeats for any word in the class of 35 students—18—is about 
half of what should be expected according to a theory of fixed rela- 
tionships. 

A few further examples will indicate the wide variety of response 
that was obtained. Whereas “strong” ordinarily drew associations 
suggesting physical strength, one was “mustard.” ‘Meaning’ drew 
this from one student: “Wish I got more jokes.”’ In another in- 
stance “metaphor” rather enigmatically produced ‘‘thing to keep a 
cow in (joke).” 

In each case it is apparent that the student was supplying a con- 
text for the word from his own experience. Since the word is not 
set within a context to begin with, except its relative position in the 
list of fourteen words and the fact that certain instructions were 
given in an English class, no boundaries are established within which 
associations may be appropriate. Consequently, the whole field of 
human experience, as far as it is expressed verbally, is thrown open 
for possible association. 

As a technique for teaching, the discussion of the data in class 
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proved to be very stimulating of thought about language. One of 
the first points raised was this: that if the instructor had asked 
for definitions, there would have been much greater agreement 
among the associations—many more repeats. The answer here is 
that by asking for definitions only, one is limiting the possible con- 
texts for which associations would be appropriate. In effect, by ask- 
ing for the first definitions that come to mind, one is thereby indi- 
cating that other associations are irrelevant. There is not for this 
reason any proof that the word may not convey other associations. 
It is sometimes difficult to persuade students that they do not ordi- 
narily speak and write and read in terms of definitions. 

With such an introduction as this to a theory of language, the 
principle of ambiguity is then very readily applied to the interpreta- 
tion of literature. For the experiment points up the traditional error 
of all interpretation of the written word: the assumption that the 
meaning one gets from a word is that which the author intended. 
Since the experiment shows conclusively and simply the essential 
ambiguity of a word, the necessity of resolving that ambiguity be- 
comes the major problem. To this end, the complete context is the 
determining factor. 

Conversely, as well, the theory may be applied to the matter of 
composition. How often, in answer to corrections of compositions, 
the student remarks, “But that’s what I meant!” Here is a method 
for showing him that the meaning intended is not easily made the 
meaning understood and that writing well is not a matter of using 
single “right” words but of constructing suitable contexts which 
will lead the reader unfailingly to the proper interpretation. 

The first reaction upon understanding such a principle of lan- 
guage is frequently one of utter confusion and helplessness. There 
seems to be nothing left secure in the matter of communication. 
Close upon such a reaction there is often the realization, too, that 
recognition of the ambiguity of words means much more difficulty 
and thoughtfulness in reading then under any theory of fixed mean- 
ings. But the doctrine that a word has a stable relationship or 
meaning is a dangerous short cut. An understanding of the funda- 
mental ambiguity of words is the only basic corrective for super- 
ficial thinking and for misinterpretation. 


ROUND TABLE 


THE UNDERGRADUATE LOOKS AT POETRY 


Every teacher must pause periodically in his work to take stock of the 
difficulties which the students are experiencing in the study of his subject. 
I presume that many a teacher hesitates a bit before taking such an in- 
ventory; he knows that the students are having much more difficulty 
than he would like to think they are, and so the results are certain to be 
extremely discouraging. But good teaching demands that he look the 
facts in the face. 

This paper is simply a statement of the results of an investigation of 
the tribulations of college freshmen confronted with the study of poetry. 
The complaints were registered by sixty rhetoric students—men and 
women students—who had just completed the study of poetry in high 
school or were beginning it in their introductory college course. Each 
student was asked to write a paper for credit in rhetoric stating in what 
ways the study of poetry was difficult for him or distasteful to him. 
Many, of course, analyzed their liking for poetry, but even in their papers 
were many suggestions as to students’ difficulties. The students spoke 
their grievances more freely in the rhetoric class than they would have 
spoken them in the poetry class, the result being that a more complete 
damnation of poetry would not have been forthcoming had the number of 
papers been six hundred. 

From the outset the average student is harassed by troubles because 
he does not approach the study of poetry with an open mind. His environ- 
ment has been wrong. He is inclined to think of poetry as unfit for any 
normal human being to read. Thus the boy is especially handicapped who 
prides himself upon being a real man and so hesitates to be seen picking 
up his poetry book. But more than that, the average student is fully 
convinced before he begins to read that he will find the study of poetry 
boring. This belief appears to be especially current among the upper- 
classmen, who make sure that it is drilled firmly into the entering fresh- 
man. In this way the poor freshman has his mind firmly closed before 
he has a chance to decide the merits of the study for himself. 

His environment, however, is not alone to blame for impeding his 
approach to poetry; his steps are also wary because poetry is likely to be 
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new to him. The majority of students have done so little really intensive 
reading of poetry that the form and its many devices are utterly strange 
to him and hence not immediately understood. It is human nature to dis- 
trust or actively dislike what one knows little about. The student there- 
fore shies off without coming to grips with his subject. 

Having surmounted these initial obstacles, the student may find that 
he is just entering upon his real difficulties. He finds that he is unable to 
read poetry without great labor, and he is never quite sure that he under- 
stands what he is reading. The vocabulary presents a problem; the 
English words may be long and little used in normal speech; allusions may 
be varied and obscure; foreign words may be freely used; Middle English, 
Scotch, archaic, or poetic words frequently appear. Not only are the 
words bothersome, but their order is confusing. For students who are 
accustomed to reading very simple prose, inversions come as an annoying 
surprise. Simple as these matters seem to the teacher—one might add 
that they are not always simple even for him—they are a real cause of 
struggle for the freshman. Next the freshman must accustom himself to 
figures of speech, which at first, of course, he interprets literally with 
surprising, and for him, disgusting results. Many freshmen therefore 
conclude that they can readily grasp the general thought of a poem, but 
when they are pinned down to interpreting details, they flounder. 

It is a rare student who subjects himself to the tedium of mastering the 
detail without rebelling. Most students feel that if they can get the gist 
of a poem without undergoing such tedium, there is no reason to undergo 
it. Foremost among those who rebel are the familiar poetry ‘‘lovers,”’ 
who like a vague beauty in poetry. Their cry is, of course, that analysis 
ruins beauty. ‘‘Distance lends enchantment to the view.”’ If you must 
teach poetry, teach the content, they argue rather vaguely. Do away 
with the study of forms and technique, which serves only to deaden the 
mind and kill the “love” of verse. Apparently only seldom does one of 
this group realize in freshman work that analysis may increase “‘beauty.” 

Looking back over their studies in poetry, many students are not satis- 
fied that their labors have been directed toward a profitable end. They 
fail to see why poetry need ever be written; that is, they do not find any 
place for it in the world. It has no practical application. No immediate 
use is apparent, nor does it fit into business life. Much of the poetry they 
have read deals with the past, and they fail to observe how it touches on 
the modern world. It is a domain to itself. Even from those who find a 
place for poetry in the modern world comes a note of dissatisfaction. So 
much poetry speaks of death and sorrow that the student may feel de- 
pressed by it. We have enough grief in our lives already, he says. 
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In the final analysis the ordinary student does not believe that poetry 
can stand comparison with prose. It is not so clear, being hard to read. 
It is not so concise; and here the student parts company with his instruc- 
tor who has preached the conciseness of poetry. The student reasons 
differently from his instructor. He is looking for subject matter, particu- 
larly for information such as that to be found in his history or chemistry 
book; often he finds the real point of a poem expressed succinctly in a 
couplet or quatrain, the remainder of the poem being devoted to its ex- 
position. For him a great deal of paper and printer’s ink has obviously 
been wasted. Why consume a whole page in stating what could be ex- 
pressed in two lines? Hence poetry is not concise, says little, and is in- 
ferior to prose. The reward of reading this difficult form is, therefore, too 
meager to warrant the toil involved. 

The endeavor of this paper is simply to state the problem, not to solve 
it. Some of the reasoning of the students is very crude, but other points 
which they have raised and which are not crude demand careful considera- 
tion by the instructor. However the instructor may look down his nose 
at the students and their troubles and however low he may think the 
level of instruction in colleges has become, he must take all these difficul- 
ties into account and try to enable the students to find a solution. The 
students are in a distressing plight when they have no desire to undertake 


the study of poetry, when they toil unwillingly at it, and then at the end 
of their studies fail to see the value of what they have done. 


Hoover H. JorDAN 


MICHIGAN STATE NoRMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


THE INNER LIFE OF EMILY DICKINSON 


Thomas Carlyle once remarked that “the chief thing about a man is 
his religion; and until we know what a man thinks and believes about 
religion and God, we do not know that man.” Hence, any attempt to 
understand the fascinating but baffling Thrush of Amherst must take 
account of her religious attitude and creed. It is difficult to determine 
these, chiefly because of her strange contradictions and startling incon- 
sistencies; her cries of doubt and her confessions of faith; her petulant 
indictments of God and her confiding appeals to him. One moment she 
is not sure there is another life; another time she is certain of it. On one 
occasion she accuses God of duplicity; on another, she expresses “perfect 
confidence in... . his promises.’”” Sometimes he seems a cruel enemy; 
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again, an infinitely tender friend. In one mood she considers our universe 
impossible and cruel; in another, she finds human life ecstatically beau- 
tiful. 

Any Lowell once suggested that these contradictions in Emily Dickin- 
son were due to her dual nature, which made her at once a pagan and a 
‘sincerely religious woman.” Inherently she was a pagan; by training 
she had been made religious. 

But was Emily Dickinson by nature a pagan? That is, was she irreli- 
gious? Some of her utterances seem to show that she was jestingly ir- 
reverent. She addresses the Almighty as “‘Papa above,” “our hospitable 
old neighbor,” ‘‘the Jehovah who never takes a nap.” She even accuses 
God of unkindness in refusing her prayer for the relief of another’s pain 
and of injustice in excluding Moses from the Promised Land. But we 
must remember that she was by nature mischievous with a “vein of 
pert and bubbling rascality” and a penchant for playful and good-natured 
banter. Hence her picture of the Puritan heaven: 

Because it’s Sunday all the time 

And recess never comes; 

And Eden’ll be so lonesome 

Bright Wednesday afternoons. 
At times she was petulant and pouting—in short, childish. She liked to 
regard herself somewhat kittenishly as God’s “‘old-fashioned, naughty” 
little girl. She is a striking illustration of the ‘‘superficial tendency toward 
irreverence,” which, as Joseph Wood Krutch has pointed out, overlies 
“‘the fundamental earnestness of the American character.” 

But Emily Dickinson was not always childish. Usually she was child- 

like. Her faith was as simple and as strong as that of a child: 
Savior! I’ve no one else to tell 
And so I trouble Thee, 
I am the one forgot Thee so. 
Dost Thou remember me? 
When her good friend J. G. Holland died, she consolingly reminded Mrs. 
Holland that her husband had been on “childlike terms with the Father 
in Heaven,” and that he had “passed from confiding to comprehend- 
ing.”’” Her own faith was equally confiding; it was a bridge without 
piers, which bore her bold soul over its ‘‘unshakeable span of steel to the 
mysterious, yet certain Isles of the Blest.” In the midst of sorrow and 
hardships she could feel the hand of her Heavenly Father: 
Far from love the Heavenly Father 
Leads the chosen child; 
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Oftener through realm of briar 
Than the meadow mild, 


Oftener by the claw of dragon 
Than the hand of friend, 

Guides the little one predestined 
To the native land. 


She could be sure that 
Not one by Heaven defrauded stay. 
Although He seem to steal, 
He restitutes in some sweet way 
Secreted in His will. 
These are not the utterances of a pagan in either sense of the word. 

Carl Sandburg has given Emily Dickinson the felicitous title, ‘‘the 
impish and mystic singer of Amherst.”” And indeed she was a mystic. 
First, in the philosophical sense of the term. 

By intuition mightiest things 

Assert themselves, and not by terms. 
This was her belief. She was not a logician or a systematic philosopher. 
Her flashes of intuition were as disconnected as Emerson’s. 

She was a mystic also in the religious sense of the term—a Christian 
mystic. Her knowledge of the Triune God was intuitive; she felt his 
presence constantly. Sometimes he seemed to be a next-door neighbor; 
at other times, a guest: 

The Soul that has a Guest, 
Doth seldom go abroad, 
Diviner Crowd at home 
Obliterate the need. .... 
Occasionally she was caught up into the seventh heaven, like Paul, 
and permitted a vision of “‘the colossal substance of immortality.”” Now 
and then she felt herself united to God in immortal wedlock: 
Bride of the Father and the Son, 
Bride of the Holy Ghost. 


Like other mystics, she emphasized the beauty of God. Human life she 
found “all aglow with God and immortality.” So her sister-in-law has 
told us. ‘‘Her garden was full of His brightness and glory; the birds sang 
and the sky glowed because of Him.” Thus Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 
has written. 

But, like other mystics again, Emily Dickinson rejected accepted be- 
liefs anc practices: her heaven was not the one “the creeds bestow.” 
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The doctrine of original sin she held to be false. Of conversion she felt 
no need, and her pastor assured her parents that the usual process of 
conversion was not necessary for her. As for the Bible, she accepted only 
those parts her experience confirmed. 

There is a fairly close parallel between Emily Dickinson and St. 
Teresa. Both had frail bodies. Both had literary genius. Both were aris- 
tocrats. Both were ‘“‘romantic and ardent.” Both were torn between two 
worlds. Both disliked pretension and spiritual conceit. Both were witty 
and full of fun. Both were angels of mercy. Both had a direct experience 
of God. 

But mystical as she was, Emily Dickinson did not ignore the needs 
and claims of the intellect. Indeed, she thanked God for “these strange 
minds” of ours, even if they do at times turn us against him, even though 
at the sight of human suffering they look to him with “‘confiding revul- 
sion.”’ She believed that ‘‘faith is doubt”; that our dull human eyes can- 
not see clearly the spiritual and the supernatural: 

Not “Revelation” ’tis that waits, 
But our unfurnished eyes. 


Emily Dickinson’s theology may be reduced to three dogmas, her 
creed to three articles. The first is her belief in the essential beauty and 
goodness of human life and of the earth. To this extent she was some- 
thing of a pagan. Her religion was one of joy and beauty and happiness. 
Her church was a sunny orchard; her chorister a blithe bobolink; her 
preacher the bright and glorious God himself. Except for death, which 
snatched her loved ones away, it was “heaven below’’; even with suffering 
and sorrow, there was a predominance of bliss. 

The second article of Emily Dickinson’s creed is the beneficent power 
of suffering. Although the sight of pain she could not relieve made of her 
“‘a demon,” yet she attempted to see the reason and the good in human 
suffering. She decided that it was God’s means of making happiness all 
the brighter by contrast, of refining and enlightening mankind. 

Must be a woe, 

A loss or so, 

To bend the eye 
Best beauty’s way. 


A common bliss 
Were had for less; 
The price—is 
Even as the Grace. 
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The mysterious path of pain she considered but the way 


With many a turn and thorn 
That stops at Heaven. 


And if the problem of suffering is beyond our present power of solution, 
some day “Christ will explain each separate anguish” and will provide 
in Heaven an abundant compensation for all the sufferings of earth: 
“What a recompense! The enthusiasm of God at the reception of His 
sons! How ecstatic! How infinite!” 

For the third article of Emily Dickinson’s creed is her deep and abiding 
faith in the immortality of the soul. Toward the close of her sheltered 
life, as the company of her departed loved ones grew larger and larger, 
she seemed to live more with them than with her relatives and friends 
on earth. And in her last illness her thoughts turned constantly to Heaven. 
“‘T live in the sea always now,” she remarked to her beloved Sister Sue, 
“and know the road.” 

Not satisfied with her intuitive awareness of eternity, she was fond 
of speculating on its nature. She likened it to an infinite series of seas: 


As if the sea should part 

And show a further sea 

And that a further, and the three 
But a presumption be 

Of periods of seas 

Unvisited of shores— 

Themselves the verge of seas to be— 
Eternity is these. 


Though she had rebelled against the Calvinistic faith of her parents, 
Emily Dickinson did not turn to Unitarianism, as did Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, or to Episcopalianism, as did Harriet Beecher Stowe. Nor did 
she become an agnostic like Francis Parkman, or an unbeliever like Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. She retained her religious faith, mystical and indi- 
vidualistic as it was. She suggests the Transcendentalists, but the paral- 
lel must not be pressed. As in other respects, so in her inner life, she was 
Sui generis. 

GILBERT P. Voict 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
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VOCABULARY TESTING 


The vocabulary test is, of course, one of the standard devices with 
which the teacher of English composition attempts to measure student 
achievement in learning the language. If the teacher does not make his own 
test, he usually obtains copies from one of various sources: a testing 
agency, a dictionary publisher, the supplementary columns of the maga- 
zine used in the classroom, a “vocabulary builder” text, or a departmental 
committee. An examination of representative tests taken from all these 
sources reveals a tendency in their construction which, I believe, impairs 
their use and distorts their results. 

The type of vocabulary test used most frequently is the one which pre- 
sents the student with a multiple choice: the word to be defined is fol- 
lowed by a list of words in which is placed one synonym: 
fatuity: austerity, stupidity, reluctance, base, forbearance 


The abuse of this convenient, easily constructed, easily graded test occurs, 
I believe, when in addition to the one synonym the list is baited with a 
word bearing some false resemblance or association to the word being de- 
fined: 


fatuity: austerity, stupidity, reluctance, stoutness, forbearance 
man-of-war: soldier, sailor, ambulance, vessel, mandarin 


The list may frequently contain more than one “‘bait” word: 
bedlamite: insect, mineral, madman, barrack, parasite 


The student taking the test is usually timed, and thus the bait confronts 
him with another disconcerting and artificial obstacle. 

From ten widely circulated tests I have compiled a list of one hundred 
such items. Twenty of them, given below, will illustrate the prevalence 
of the bait tendency and give those teachers who wish it the opportunity 
to conduct their own experiment. This may be done by giving a test with 
and without the bait words to different groups of students who have ap- 
proximately equal ability. 
hopscotch: beverage, candy, fabric, bagpipe, game 
greenback: animal, plant, money, garment, mossy stone 
larkspur: bird, flower, tree, vine, fish 
grandee: host, grandfather, egoist, suitor, nobleman 
velour: chalk, bravery, crockery, food, textile 
fretwork: ornamental openwork, capital punishment, embroidery, drudgery, 

garment 
facet: small surface, complexion, lineament, profile, segment 
octavo: musical scale, standard weight, size of a book, epoch, hourglass 
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teeming: raining, abounding, hitching in pairs, freezing, slipping 
erosion: rust, lovableness, erasing, wearing away, tension 
monotony: sameness, one wife, surgery, variety, study of the moon 
bagatelle: suitcase, trifle, riddle, seashell, insult 

fistula: handwriting, ulcerous lesion, finance, cave, a chemical 
mausoleum: zoo, tomb, cave, carpet, museum 

magnesia: iron, cathartic, an alloy, limestone, soap 

abetter: gambler, killer, conqueror, confederate, clergyman 
chowder: dog, chemical, pigment, stew, zenith 

tocsin: poison, Indian vehicle, decoy, alarm, signal, potato 
hardtack: nail, textile, weapon, wood, biscuit 

delete: erase, delay, injure, glaze, charm 


JosePpH JAY RUBIN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


MUSTANGS ON THE MESA 


Coronado entered what is now United States territory in 1540 and 
made the date memorable by losing his horses. These horses were a fine 
breed of Arab barbs. After generations of wild life they had added 
qualities of hardness and independence to their native speed and en- 
durance. 

Later Spanish settlers called the descendants of Coronado’s horses 
“mustangs.” Mesteno, from which “mustang”’ is derived, means “‘strayed.” 
“Mustang” fitted well on the English tongue and was soon followed by 
such words as ‘‘pinto,” “cinch,” “lariat,” “lasso,” “corral,” “poncho,” 
“ranch,” and “‘rodeo.” 

Just how we ever managed to go riding before Coronado lost his horses 
it is hard to say. Of course we have the words turned around somewhat. 
Our lariat is a Spaniard’s lasso, and vice versa. In other words, the 
Spanish reata has a running noose, and a lasso is a simple thong. We 
have put the noose into the lasso and lost it out of the lariat. 


Epsy CoLLinc 
INKSTER, NortH DAKOTA 
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CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Ts it correct to use both the period and the semicolon in a footnote when two 
sources are quoted for one bit of information? Such an entire footnote might 
read: Ibid.; Magowan, op. cit., p. 29. 

Is it correct to refer to scrapbook material in a footnote set up like this: 
Little Theatre of Saint Louis Scrapbook, Colvin McPherson, “Little Theatre 
Does Prize Play,” Saint Louis Post-Dispatch, January 19, 1936? 

Also please recommend an authoritative book on advanced grammar. 


R. R. 


In respect to the footnote punctuation, you have logic on your side, 
but I strongly suspect that many editors and printers would reject the 
period followed by the semicolon on aesthetic grounds. It might be pref- 
erable to follow the Jbid. with some such phrase as ‘‘See also.” 

In the reference to the scrapbook material, the fundamental point at 
issue is whether the footnote reference exists primarily for the purpose of 
indicating where you found the material or whether it is supposed to tell 
the reader in the simplest fashion possible where he may find the material 
if he wishes to consult it. Assuming the latter supposition to be correct, 
it would be better to begin your footnote just as if you had found the 
article in question in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch itself rather than in the 
theater scrapbook. The reader of your dissertation, particularly if it is to 
be published, will be more likely to have at his disposal the files of the 
newspaper than the clipping-book of the little theater. The place where 
you found the clipping is of only incidental importance so far as a reference 
help is concerned, and, if it is included at all, it should be placed at the end. 

G. O. Curme’s Parts of Speech and Accidence and his Syntax, constitut- 
ing Volumes II and III, respectively, of the projected Grammar of the 
English Language (D. C. Heath & Co., 1935, 1931), and Essentials of 
English Grammar, by Otto Jespersen (Henry Holt & Co., 1933), are both 
authoritative studies of the grammar of the English language. 


Please tell me whether the National Council of Teachers of English has 
given sanction to the split infinitive. 
A. W. C. 
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The National Council of Teachers of English does not attempt to func- 
tion as a language academy and, as an organization, neither sanctions nor 
condemns specific usages. The split infinitive is, however, considered and 
discussed in three monographs which have been sponsored by this organi- 
zation. In Current English Usage, by S. A. Leonard (1932), the sentence, 
“We can expect the commission ¢o at least protect our interests,’ was 
rated as established, and the rating was accompanied by the following 
comment: “The evidence for the judiciously split infinitive is sufficiently 
clear to make it obvious that teachers who condemn it arbitrarily are 
wasting their time and that of their pupils” (pp. 123-24). 

In Facts about Current English Usage, by A. H. Marckwardt and Fred 
Walcott (1938), it is pointed out that “Curme’s Syntax, 458 ff., cites in- 
numerable examples from the fourteenth century to the present” and 
that “Hall, English Usage 266-75, cites 34 authors who use it.” On the 
basis of this evidence, the construction is there classified as literary 
English (p. 29). 

C. C. Fries, in his American English Grammar (1940), comments: ‘“The 
so-called split infinitive—the separation of the function word éo from the 
infinitive by means of an intervening adverb—is not a matter of Vulgar 
English. Of the twenty instances appearing in our materials, eighteen 
were found in the letters of Standard English.” 


I should like to know whether both of the following forms are considered 


correct: ‘Speak louder.” “Speak more loudly.” 


All the reputable dictionaries give both /oud and loudly as adverbs, so 
there can be no question about the correctness of either form which you 
suggest. G. O. Curme in his Parts of Speech and Accidence, page 334, in- 
dicates a possible differentiation in meaning between the two adverbs by 
citing the sentences: 

Speak loud and distinctly. 
He boasted loudly of his power. 


Although Curme does not develop the suggestion, it appears that 
loudly is more often used in the sense of “‘clamorously, openly, in a showy 
manner,” whereas /oud has merely the implication of volume. It is in- 
teresting to note that the citations in the Oxford English Dictionary bear 
out this distinction to the extent that only once does loudly appear as a 
modifier of the verb ¢o speak, and in this instance the verb is used figura- 
tively. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


By the joint labor of artists and critics “The Interpretation of Social 
Change in Literature’’ is accomplished. The processes and the function 
of this interpretation were the subject of Dorothy Brewster’s address at 
the Fourth American Writers Congress, June 7, printed in the summer 
issue of Science and Society. An author may write more significantly of 
social change than he realizes—as did Gogol, who was frightened when the 
poet Pushkin and the critic Bielinsky revealed to him the meaning of his 
grotesque but truthful figures in Dead Souls. On the other hand, a writer 
may know very well the social change he interprets, but his critics may be 
unable to comprehend it. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village seemed to Johnson 
merely a beautiful piece of socially irrelevant pathos, and Macaulay 
argued that Auburn in its decline was false to English villages. Only in 
our generation has an economic study been published which completely 
verifies Goldsmith’s picture of the eighteenth-century village laborer, 
exiled and poverty-stricken by the beginnings of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

The role which literature has played in interpreting the decay of a class 
and a system is plain to see in Russian history of the past century. The 
major authors from Gogol to Chekhov steadily undermined the confidence 
of the ruling class and exposed to this class the dry rot of its culture. 
English writers, from Dickens and Gaskell on, pleaded less effectively and 
with a stronger ruling class for compassion and generosity to the workers. 
They seized the facts but failed to give them a sufficiently rugged frame- 
work of interpretation. 

In the twentieth century the social significance of writing such as 
James’s, Proust’s and T. S. Eliot’s, which is the portrayal of decay in the 
society of which they have written, has only gradually been perceived. 
This is a time, too, when different classes have lived, felt, and thought so 
differently that it has taken powerful literary art to make them aware of 
their common humanity. In this respect such novels as The Grapes of 
Wrath recall Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Today, however, pity for the suffering 
classes is not enough; the wisdom of writers may be tested according to 
whether, like Archibald MacLeish, they make the people question humbly, 
or whether they have them speak with the consciousness of latent power. 
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In the novels of Miss Glasgow and Mr. Marquand, Herschel Brickell 
finds relief from the dulness, superficial novelties, and violence of most 
contemporary fiction (Virginia Quarterly Review, summer). These authors 
write about the two oldest and most traditional parts of the United States 
—Virginia and Massachusetts—and they confine their attention to the 
“old stock.”’ They are talented and discriminating and they belong to the 
classes which they portray; hence they are capable of satire which is still 
sympathetic. Mr. Marquand writes of the process of decay at work among 
the Boston Brahmins, and Miss Glasgow satirizes the amusing but touch- 
ing mixture of rigidity and dignity among the older Virginians. In their 
methods the two novelists are completely conservative, both free of eccen- 
tric topography, the stream of consciousness, naturalistic detail, and post- 
Victorian frankness in language. Mr. Marquand uses one of the earliest 
types of the novel, the biographical. Neither should be grouped with such 
novelists of ‘‘social significance’’ as Farrell or Steinbeck, for both imply 
clearly that the weaknesses of their aristocratic characters are not caused 
primarily by the traditions of their environment. The satirist may make 
all the fun he likes of the follies of men under capitalism without assuming 
that a change of system would make men better, wiser, or happier. South- 
ern aristocratic culture differs little from Boston culture in the novels of 
the two authors. Virginians and Bostonians share in Puritanism, igno- 
rance of literature, extreme sectional pride, and equally extreme provin- 


Sherwood Anderson the man, whose image was familiar for nearly 
thirty years of friendship, dominates the critical appreciation of his work 
by Robert Morss Lovett in the summer Virginia Quarterly Review. Ander- 
son understood the divorce between the formal culture of his time and the 
natural cultural inheritance of the country gained through its absorption 
of a hundred racial strains. After the age of forty he devoted his life to the 
independent pursuit of his own education and especially to the education 
of an American artist. His variety of experiences and his ingenuous 
friendliness filled his imagination with the abundance of America. After 
beginning to write under the influence of the realists, he soon found his 
own way, which was realism modified by symbolism. Like the stories and 
plays of Chekhov, the Winesburg, Ohio stories are centrifugal in their ac- 
tion: they diffuse attention and carry it beyond the immediate action to 
more remote implications of a life that is unrevealed but significant. The 
theme of many stories, which reflect the loneliness of the author, is the 
isolation of human beings from one another and the frustration which it 
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causes. Anderson, we may infer from his books, held the pragmatist’s 
view of art as a process of making the world a different place to live in. 
In the short story of varying length he was most successful. The novels 
usually fall off into rather feeble romance. In Dark Laughter, however, he 
achieved an artistic unity through a more persistent grasp of his material 
and its meaning. Against a chaotic background the two main characters 
are thrown back upon a primitive situation by the conventional sophisti- 
cation of those around them, and their desire for stability and meaning 
causes them to integrate themselves with each other. With his apprecia- 
tion of the distorted, incongruous elements of life, at once humorous and 
sympathetic, Anderson as a writer was a sincere, unpretentious friend to 
all humanity. 


A more impersonal evaluation of Sherwood Anderson by Lionel Trilling 
appears in the summer Kenyon Review. Mr. Trilling finds that going back 
to Anderson’s books leaves him with the same residue of admiration which 
he has kept from his slight personal acquaintance with the man; but he 
also finds that the stories are dangerous to read again, evocative and half- 
incomprehensible like old letters. Anderson appealed most strongly to 
adolescents by writing about a world of solitude, of running away from 
home, of present dulness and far-off joy and eventual satisfaction. In the 
sequence of his volumes, Winesburg, Ohio stands up; Poor White, though 
heavy-handed, has genuine power; and some of the stories in The Triumph 
of the Egg have the kind of grim quaintness which is his most successful 
mood. But after 1921 there emerges the compulsive, obsessive quality 
that is so depressing in Anderson’s work. He is an example of his own 
theory of the grotesque, which he described as the quality of people who 
live by particular truths. Anderson’s truth was that of art and sincerity 
as opposed to commercialism and gentility, and in his concentration upon 
this truth he was in some personal way justified, but it fatally fixed the 
character of his artistic life. In his world although there are many in- 
stances of a few emotions, there are very few sights, sounds, and smells— 
there is very little stuff of actuality. Nor did he ever quite see, in his de- 
sire for better social relationships, the social relationships that did really 
exist. These are the reasons that his characters seldom emerge solidly 
and that he wrote a mannered prose which puzzles one about things rather 
than freshens things. His writing is confused, furthermore, because he 
saw with a very limited religiosity. The language is high, but it does not 
fit the simple, unassuming characters and abilities that he valued. Hostile 
critics overlook, however, the fact that though his truth may have become 
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grotesque in his hands, by itself it is still a truth: namely, that the salva- 
tion of a small legitimate existence, so necessary for the majority of men, 
is in our age so very hard to achieve. Anderson’s unending consciousness 
of this difficulty causes the residue of admiration which he leaves. 


Criticism today has become, for the most part, a matter of personal 
impression, and objective standards have tended to disappear. So said 
Edwin Berry Burgum in an address at the Critics’ Session of the Fourth 
American Writers Congress, printed in the summer Science and Society. 
This is true because the function of the critic in our day is lost in a 
whirlpool of contradictions, except for the large quantity of popular re- 
viewing which advertises books written and published for a profit, and 
serves to intensify fidelity to the basic principles of the owning class. 
We commonly agree that the value of literature is some sort of socially 
important propaganda. To be good it must, by its process of attractive, 
convincing representation, improve that manner of talking and acting 
which society finds feasible and valid in terms of its actual aims. Litera- 
ture, then, must be plausible or, as Aristotle said, probable, and the objec- 
tive basis of criticism must be a concern with the criteria of probabilities 
appropriate to our age and environment. When criticism applies the dog- 
mas of humanism or neo-Thomism it assumes that antiquated frames of 
probability are still valid. The loss of an adequate conception of plausi- 
bility, furthermore, is knit up with a failure to recognize the discrepancy 
between the two kinds of profit involved in contemporary literature—the 
financial and the social. By indirect pressures the financial profit has kept 
going in popular literature such delusions as that any intelligent man with 
initiative may still win his place in the sun, but critics have paid no atten- 
tion to the fact that the result in the popular literature is degenerate sen- 
timentality and the compensatory illusion of murder stories and hair- 
brained adventure tales. 

Progressive education today is at variance with the minority who de- 
mand vocational education for the masses—it is creative and democratic; 
but criticism lacks a similarly live standard and fails to recognize the 
false dualism of the realistic literature for the minority as distinguished 
from the literature of illusions for the masses. Mr. MacLeish believes in 
removing plausibility even from the literature of the few. Indeed, what 
the ruling class now believes to be probable in order to support the motive 
of financial profit is so contradictory to what most men believe to be the 
social profit that it cannot be communicated in a literature which pays 
any attention to facts. Any valid ideal of the plausible must today be 
based upon the needs and attitudes of the masses of mankind, who cannot 
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be deprived of their knowledge of the new world that science and educa- 
tion have brought into being. Under the New Deal the working class and 
those writers sympathetic to its definition of plausibility were for the first 
time given any kind of official encouragement. The result was the power 
of novels such as The Grapes of Wrath, the simplicity and strength of plays 
such as Stevedore, and the emergence from the people of numerous writers, 
painters, and actors who achieved fine art. Good literature looks to the 
future, and literature which reflects only the past is weak. Shakespeare 
is greater than Spenser in relation to his acceptance of the rising bour- 
geoisie and Spenser’s feudal outlook. 

Right-wing critics who have recently retreated without aesthetic rea- 
sons from the standards they tolerated under the New Deal flounder in 
ambiguity. Left-wing criticism, on the other hand, fails when it stresses 
the need for clarity in economics and sociology to the point of forgetting 
that literature must first of all remain loyal to the inconsistent and com- 
plex flow of life. 


Southern fiction of the present, Carson McCullers believes, resembles 
the fiction of Russia in the nineteenth century, particularly before it was 
influenced by Dostoevski and Tolstoy—‘The Russian Realists and 
Southern Literature,” in Decision for July. Both the Russians and the 
southerners are accused of cruelty. The common technique is a bold and 
outwardly callous juxtaposition of the tragic with the humorous, the 
whole soul of man with a materialistic detail (Tobacco Road, As I Lay 
Dying, Dead Souls). In old Russia and in the South the division of 
classes, the extreme poverty, and the homogeneity of the people are simi- 
lar. At every turn the cheapness of life is apparent. Born into a world of 
confusion, where it is not clear whether a man is worth more than a load of 
hay, human beings are neither good nor evil, only unhappy and more or 
less adjusted to their unhappiness. Tolstoy and Dostoeveski were tor- 
mented by the lack of meaning in life until they achieved personal, re- 
ligious, solutions to the problem of existence. Their solutions are not 
identical with the values of their art, but the moral attitude which their 
metaphysics induced was responsible for their chief contribution to the 
Russian novel—the element of passion. If and when the southern writers 
are able to assume a philosophical responsibility, the whole tone and 
structure of their work will be enriched, and southern writing will enter 
a more complete and vigorous stage in its evolution. 


Experiments in remedial reading with poor freshmen readers at 
Harvard and Yale prove that brief remedial courses will significantly 
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improve reading ability in both speed and comprehension—reported by 
Elden A. Bond in School and Society, August 16. At Harvard, in a course 
meeting twice weekly for ten weeks before Christmas, an experimental 
group increased their speed from 215 to 335 words per minute. During the 
same period a control group who did not have the remedial reading 
gained from 215 to 235 words per minute. The method in the remedial 
course at Yale consisted in showing material from textbooks on a screen, 
a phrase at a time, and in gradually increasing the speed. (These films 
may soon be rented from the Harvard Film Service, Harvard University.) 
One conclusion of the experiments is that no clear gain in comprehension 
is distinguishable from the gain in speed. By gaining in speed, students 
gain in the number of items which they comprehend within a time limit, 
but analysis of the test results show that they do not gain in accuracy. 


A new magazine appeared in September entitled Tomorrow, edited by 
Eileen J. Garrett. The purpose of the magazine as announced in the open- 
ing editorial is to print the real experiences of those who have adjusted 
themselves to new countries and new processes of living. Among these 
people the editor believes a fresh, strong doctrine of life can be born. 
Among the articles in the first issue are “‘An Experiment in Adversity” 
by André Maurois, “Children of the New Age” by Barbara Young, and 


“‘Mediumship and Mysticism” by Gerald Heard. Tomorrow is published 
by the Creative Age Press, 11 East Forty-fourth Street, New York City; 
the subscription rate is $2.50 for twelve issues. 


Twenty-five years of motion-picture history are reviewed in the Sep- 
tember Theatre Arts. Photographs recall such outstanding films as The 
Informer and The Big Parade. Articles by critics in and outside the mo- 
tion-picture industry define the progress of the art, explain its variety, 
and raise expectations for the future. 


The University of Kansas is inaugurating a project in co-operation with 
the high schools similar to that which has been operating for several years 
at the University of Michigan. Members of the university English de- 
partment will begin by presenting a series of criticized themes to the 
representative of the twenty high schools. The latter will then be in- 
vited to send in three sets of themes during the year for criticism and 
specific suggestions. Together the University and High School Com- 
mittee members are expected to constitute a sort of clearing house for the 
exchange of information about the teaching of English, helping to set 
up somewhat more uniform standards than now prevail in the state. 


BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Ellen Rogers. By James T. Farrell. Vanguard Press. $2.50. 

Ellen Rogers and Ed Lanson are contemporaries of Studs Lonigan but from more 
prosperous families. Ellen is selfish, cruel, lazy—without standards, or ideals. Ed is 
unscrupulous, “glib,” a despoiler. Farrell makes no sociological comment, yet the 
reader is left wondering why society produces such young people—in increasing num- 
bers. 

The Big Family. By Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. $2.75. 

The ‘‘Country Lawyer” relives the minutiae and epics of his family, from the birth 
of the eighth and last child until the grandchildren, scattered from Paris to San Fran- 
cisco, are admonished in Mother’s words. Days before the first income-tax blank seen 
in the rose of retrospect, but with perspective, charm, and humor. 


Between the Acts. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. $2.50. 

Mrs. Woolf’s book was completed and partially revised at the time of her death. It 
pictures a pageant in an English village, the time covered being one summer day. 
Pointz Hall and its occupants are hosts to the villagers who produce the pageant. The 
story has a haunting quality of unreality which it is hard not to connect with the au- 
thor’s untimely death. 


The Song of Jed Smith. By John G. Neihardt. Macmillan. $1.90. 

This book completes Neihardt’s ‘Cycle of the West.” Jed Smith led the first band of 
Americans overland to Spanish California. The poet has pictured Jed’s seven years of 
adventurous wanderings. 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the English-speaking World. Chosen and edited 
by Richard Aldington. $3.50. 

The first completely new basic anthology of its scope—covering poetry in the English 
language from the beginning to today—that has been issued in forty years. Lyric verse, 
great narrative and dramatic poetry, representative and characteristic humorous and 
satiric verse are included. There are an expert bibliography, a chronological table of 
contents, indexes of authors, titles, and first lines. Paper and format are pleasing. Such 
critics as Mark Van Doren and Allen Tate are enthusiastic about this anthology. 


Murder for Pleasure: The Life and Times of the Detective Story. By Howard 
Haycraft. Appleton. $3.00. 
On the jacket is an impressive array of complimentary indorsements by authors. 
The book purports to be the first study of the detective story to be brought out in this 
country. The survey covers the field of published detective stories from Edgar Allan 


Poe to the present. 
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Carl Sandburg: A Study in Personality and Background. By Karl Detzer. Har- 
court. $2.00. 
Approved and seconded by Sandburg, this account of his life, which stresses his boy- 
hood and early career, furnishes a clear and definite picture of the man who chose Lin- 
coln for his hero and for an example in his study of mankind. 


Strictly Personal. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Maugham records the impressions and repercussions of his personal experiences 
during the first few months of the present war. The first scene is the coming of war as it 
affected his Mediterranean home between Nice and Monte Carlo, and the servants 
who faded away. There are stories of fleeing refugees, sensational] revelations, an ex- 
cellent account of the broken French spirit, and a prophecy of post-war England. 


The South in Architecture. By Lewis Mumford. Harcourt. $2.00. 

An interpretation of the two great architects, Thomas Jefferson and Henry Hobson 
Richardson, with a discussion of the problems and possibilities of American architecture 
and our whole culture today. These studies, which are chapters from the Dancy Lec- 
tures, delivered by the author at Alabama College, 1941, reflect the scholarship and re- 
search responsible for The Culture of Cities and Technics and Civilization. 


Hawaii, U.S.A. By Bob Davis and George Armitage. Stokes. $3.00. 

Bob Davis has made five leisurely explorations of Hawaii. He understands and 
respects the natives. Hawaii, he says, does not allow billboards; if she did, one declara- 
tion would be blazoned throughout the Island: ‘Hawaii is, and always will be, an 
integral part of the United States.” This composite portrait is quite readable. 


Aztecs of Mexico. (“American Museum of Natural History Science Series.’”’) 
By George C. Vaillant. Doubleday. $4.00. 
This fine volume, with its beautiful and informing illustrations, is the result of 
authentic research: as an appreciation of the Mexican people, their historical and cul- 
tural background, and the origin, rise, and fall of the Aztec nation, it merits popularity. 


This Realm, This England: The Citadel of a Valiant Race Portrayed by Its 

Greatest Etchers. Edited by Samuel Chamberlain. Hastings. $3.75. 

This beautiful volume presents pictures by English artists of many generations. 
Turner, Whistler, Pennell, and many others are represented. There are pictures of 
peaceful country scenes, reproductions of beautiful etchings, and many such lovely 
interiors as Exeter Cathedral. 


Paul Bunyan. By Esther Shephard. Illustrated by Rockwell Kent. Harcourt. 

$2.50. 

Although most readers are already familiar with Paul Bunyan, they will find this 
new edition of the tales of his mighty exploits particularly pleasing. 

Mrs. Shephard’s collection of Paul Bunyan stories—practically verbatim as she got 
them from bunkhouse bards—was one of the earliest published. To this excellent text 
are now added, appropriately, the vigorous drawings of Rockwell Kent. 


On Literature Today. By Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. $1.00. 


The author of The Flowering of New England and New England Indian Summer 
states “the world between two wars has produced the cynical belief that the only real- 
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ities are failure and defeat.” He discusses Hemingway, Farrell, Faulkner, Dos Passos, 
Joyce, and others asserting that they write only in a mood of desperate unhappiness. 
He criticizes their resort to technical novelty and calls upon writers to return to the 
mood of health, courage, and faith in human nature. 


Up at the Villa. By W. Somerset Maugham. Doubleday. $1.75. 

A short, dramatic novel with four excellent character sketches—the woman and 
three men who love her, representing three kinds of love. Maugham’s seeming simplic- 
ity his keen perception and perfect style make this story of human behavior provoca- 
tive reading. 

City of Illusion. By Vardis Fisher. Harper. $2.50. 

This tale has for its heroine Eilley Cowan, keeper of a boarding-house for miners in a 
Nevada canyon when the Comstock Load, the world’s richest silver mine, was discov- 
ered. Picturesque, brutal, lustful, these early miners furnish a parallelism to the forces 
abroad in Europe today. The fantastic—and true—Virginia City comes to life by means 
of this vivid story by a sincere, honest writer. 


Job’s House. By Caroline Slade. Vanguard. $2.50. 

By the author of The Triumph of Willie Pond and said to be a best seller in New Eng- 
land, where it is called a Relief book. Job and Katie Mann, good, hard-working, plain 
people with plenty of self-respect were forced to ask for help, temporarily they hoped. 
The courage with which they met what seemed to them a disgrace and their determina- 
tion to help themselves and others make a story which we may be proud to have read in 
any country. 


Men of the Mountains. By Jesse Stuart. Dutton. $2.50. 

“Men .... hear the music of mountain wind and water .... men live among the 
mountains, curse the mountains, love the mountains ....men of the mountains un- 
afraid of the cruel mountains .... that take them home in the end to sleep awhile.”’ 
These are rich, elusive, philosophical tales of a patient people written with great honesty 
and sincerity. 


All Aboard for Ararat. By H. G. Wells. Alliance. $1.75. 


A humorous account of the dialogues between God and Noah Lammock; a plan to 
rescue in an ark the most worthy of mankind from Hitlerism. 


Mansion House of Liberty. By Phyllis Bottome. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

This novelist, safe in America when the bombing of England began, hastened back 
to her beloved country, unhesitatingly taking her part in the dangerous fight against 
Hitler. Working among the people wherever her help was needed, she has had a fine 
opportunity to study the humbler British citizens and their reactions to danger and 
brute force. She says this experience is strangely good for city dwellers and has turned 
their rather puny and helpless physiognomy into the stripped, fiery, and intelligent 
expression of active and creative human beings. 


The Longhorns. By J. Frank Dobie. Little, Brown. $3.50. 
This new kind of cow-and-cowboy tale is a western thriller of genuine worth because 


it is a real history of other and exciting days. Mr. Dobie begins with the Spanish con- 
quistadors who first brought cattle to the New World. He writes of legends, of folklore, 
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and of Texas and Mexican rangers. The longhorn, he says, is nearer extinction than the 
buffalo ever was. There are many fine black-and-white drawings. 


A Time To Speak. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton. $2.75. 

The librarian of Congress has collected in one volume a wide and varied group of his 
brilliant essays. Of particular significance are his constructive discussions of the inter- 
national situation and those about “Men on Little Land,” “The Irresponsibles,” and 
“Freedom to End Freedom,” and “The Art of the Good Neighbor.” 


The Best Poems of 1940. By Thomas Moult. Harcourt. $2.00. 
An important annual collection of eighty-two representative poems. 

Angle of Earth and Sky. By David Morton. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Sensitive, delicate poems by a lyrical poet. 


FOR THE INSTRUCTOR 
The Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature. 4 vols. Edited by F. W. Bate- 
son. Macmillan. $32.50. 

Ingenious and logical organization of the vast number of entries makes the new 
Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature a great bibliographical achievement. The 
index volume (Vol. IV) enables either the student or the trained scholar to use the work 
with ease. Chronology is the primary principle of division, the whole plan encompassing 
three sections: 600-1660, 1660-1800, and 1800-1900. The secondary division includes, 
first, bibliographies and general works on the literature and the social background and, 
second, the literary types, all outstanding authors being properly emphasized. The 
bibliography includes all writings in book form down to 1900, English or Latin, that 
can still be said to possess some literary interest together with relevant critical matter, 
in books or periodicals, down to 1936. 


The Banker’s Daughter and Other Plays. By Bronson Howard. Edited by Allan 

G. Halline. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 

Volume X of “‘America’s Lost Plays.” A collection of six plays by Howard which 
have previously been available only in manuscripts or private editions, together with 
bibliographies of his other writings. Among the plays included, The Banker’s Daughter 
(1878) was the most popular stage hit. 

American Fiction, 1920-1940. By Joseph Warren Beach. Macmillan. $1.90. 

Having narrowed his scope since the writing of The Twentieth Century Novel, Profes- 
sor Beach continues the method of presenting contemporary novelists in considerable 
detail, with careful synopses of their works as well as analyses of their techniques and 
evaluations of their social significance. The new volume interprets eight authors, all 
but one of whom have written vigorously on phases of the class struggle: Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Wolfe, Caldwell, Farrell, and Steinbeck. The exception, Mar- 
quand, is the satirist of “The Moonlight of Culture” in Boston. 


Current Practices in Institutional Teacher Placement. By thirty-five members of 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement Association and published by 
the Association. 

A comprehensive study of the separate agencies which influence teacher placement 
and of their interrelations—faculty, administration, college placement bureau, and other 
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bureaus; the relation of the placement service to guidance in the curriculum; the promo- 
tion and guidance of teachers in service. Most of the essays are brief, and most of them 
report the experiences of the writers. 


The Comedy of Manners, 1660-1700: A Reference Guide. By Clarence S. Paine. 

F. W. Faxon. 

A bibliography of dramatic history and criticism and of important editions of the 
plays, from the Restoration to the present. 

The Athenaeum: A Mirror of Victorian Culture. By Leslie A. Marchand. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 

The Athenaeum is an excellent source for the investigator of Victorian ideas and 
tastes. It was foremost among journals in appeal to middle-class readers, and it con- 
tained comprehensive reviews of English and foreign books, music, drama, art, and 
science. Marchand offers chapters on the history of the magazine, 1828-1921, the fight 
carried on by its most important editor, Charles Dilke, for honest reviewing, and the 
magazine’s critics and criticism. 

William Congreve the Man. (‘General Series,” No. 11.) By John C. Hodges. 

Modern Language Association of America. 

Much biographical information about a prominent author of whom little has been 
known, collected painstakingly from scattered eighteenth-century manuscripts. Con- 
greve’s reputation is rescued from derogatory opinions, accepted even by Johnson, 
which are upset by evidence from his familiar acquaintances. Congreve appears as an 
active, sociable man of strong character. 


Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. By W. F. Bryan (gen. ed.), 
et al. University of Chicago Press. $10.00. 


The work of twenty-three scholars, this volume presents the texts of sources or ana- 
logues for twenty-three of the tales and the “Prologue,” together with critical interpre- 
tations of each of Chaucer’s borrowings and textual criticism on the originals. Marginal 
summaries, explanatory notes, and parallel translations of the more unfamiliar lan- 
guages make the book easy to use. An indispensable aid to the study of Chaucer. 


The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. By John Erskine Hankins. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press. $3.00. 


Beginning with a review of the most important scholarship on Hamlet from Bradley 
to the present, the author interprets Hamlet as one who seeks for some right principle 
of conduct by which to make difficult decisions. The subjects of the other essays are 
politics, misanthropy, ghosts, religion, and suicide. The result is both reconciliation be- 
tween older interpretations and advancement of Hamlet criticism by new applications 
of evidence from Elizabethan life to the characters in the play. Lucidly written. 


The Manyéshi: One Thousand Poems Selected and Translated from the Japanese. 

University of Chicago Press. 

From the Manyédshi, which is the oldest of early Japanese anthologies, represent- 
ing life in the seventh and eighth centuries, poems were selected for their excellence and 
for their cultural or historical significance. The work was done by the Japanese Classics 
Translation Committee and by specialists. Large pages and print help to make the 
volume unusually attractive. The Romaji text follows the English translation. 
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Paul Elmer More: A Bibliography. By Malcolm Young. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 40. Paper. $0.50. 
The writings of Paul Elmer More, classified under “I. Books” and “II. Articles,” 
with clear cross-references indexed according to the subject, and a section of books and 
reviews on Paul Elmer More. 


A Critical Study of the Writings of Mary Hunter Austin. By Dudley Taylor 

Wynn. Graduate School of Arts and Science of New York University. 

The last chapter of a Doctor’s thesis on the nature writing of Mary Austin, the 
genre in which she is considered to have done her best work. Mr. Wynn stresses her 
relation to John Muir, to transcendentalism, and to nineteenth-century ‘“‘natural 
theology.” 


Reference Books of 1938-1940. By Constance M. Winchell. American Library 
Association. $1.25. 
The second informal supplement to Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books (6th ed.). 
There are eighteen classifications and an Index. Information is given on the publisher, 
price, and purpose of each book listed. 


Four Plays. By Royall Tyler. Edited by Arthur Wallace Peach and George 
Floyd Newbrough. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 
America’s Lost Plays. Volume XV. These four plays, The Contrast not included, 
throw light upon an important pioneer figure in American drama and upon the stand- 
ards of his age—the period immediately following the Revolutionary War. 


Aristotle’s Art of Poetry. With an Introduction and explanations by W. Hamilton 


Fyfe. Oxford University Press. $1.60. 

The thirty-page Introduction reviews the values, merits, and defects of the Poetics, 
and the interchapters call attention to the issues and important critical distinctions in 
the sections following. The translation is by Ingram Bywater. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Basic English for College Freshmen. By Winthrop Tilley. With a Foreword by 

I. A. Richards. Farrar. $1.00. 

In the Preface the author stresses the inseparable nature of the reading and writing 
processes and recommends that the book be used over a full-year period together with 
other methods of language study. In the book, each part of which contains exercises, 
he explains the Basic system, gives instruction in writing Basic, and illustrates its use in 
the interpretation of complete English. An excellent and practical presentation of 
Basic English. The book is paper covered. 


The Essentials of English Grammar. By G. Dundas Craig, Arthur E. Hutson, and 

Guy Montgomery. Crofts. $1.25. 

Grammatical essentials presented in simple language, without reference to tech- 
nical terms which are not readily usable. The authors are conservative in the sense 
that they present “the more restrained modes of expression” and that they pay little 
attention to the nature or history of our idioms. 
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1941 Essay Annual. Edited by Erich A. Walter. Scott, Foresman. $1.25. 

The main headings are the same as those of previous Essay Annuals. A new and 
attractive policy consists in the reprinting of essays which readers have chosen as their 
favorites from the eight volumes published since 1933, including O’Connor’s ‘‘Vocabu- 
lary and Success” and ‘‘1500 Scholars: The British Civil Service” by the Fortune staff. 
As in previous volumes, the critical essays are popular rather than penetrative and the 
weakest section is ‘Social Trends.” Readable throughout. 


Basic Reference Forms. By G. Louis Joughin. Crofts. $0.80. 
A guide to established practice in bibliography, quotations, footnotes, and thesis 
format; analysis and illustration of both general and special reference forms. 


Oedipus at Colonus. By Sophocles. Translated by Robert Fitzgerald. Har- 
court. $1.50. 
Attractively printed, translated in fluent blank verse, sufficiently colloquial to 
avoid any sense of strain in the reading. In the trilogy of Sophocles this play completes 
the tale of Oedipus’ life and immediately precedes the action of Antigone. 


American Issues, Vol. I: The Social Record; Vol. 11: The Literary Record. By 

Willard Thorp, Merle Curti, and Carlos Baker. Lippincott. 

This new anthology for college classes in American literature is most interesting in 
its first volume, which contains a thousand double-column pages of documents on the 
social, political, and religious issues dominant in American life since the beginning. 
The classifications, such as ““Democracy and Aristocracy, 1783-1840” and “Life Ever- 
lasting, 1790-1860,” are well planned, and the selections are very skilfully made—rang- 
ing from the practical arguments of men like Hamilton to the satire or imaginative 
exposition of Crévecceur and Cooper. The literary volume is much more standardized, 
and the selections are less discriminating. George Washington Cable receives as many 
pages as Mark Twain. The contemporary section is more complete than that of most 
anthologies of American literature, but there are curious omissions—for example, Robin- 
son Jeffers. 

Public Speaking for College Students. By Lionel Crocker. American Book Co. 
$2.50. 

The author “attempts to state the tried and true principles of public speaking in 
ways interesting to the college student”: delivery, proof, and organization, the audi- 
ence and speech situations; illustrations from Churchill, Willkie, Fosdick, and others. 
Writing and Reading English Prose. By Frederick Hard, Richard Ray Kirk, and 

Harvey Lee Marcoux. Farrar. $2.50. 

Part I is a detailed analysis of the forms and art of writing. The first section covers 
organization, the first draft, and revision; the second covers the types of writing, the 
word, sentence, and paragraph; and the third is a handbook of grammar and mechanics. 
There are frequent illustrations and exercises. Part II is a prose anthology illustrating 
the main types—mainly pleasant reading with nothing controversial. 

Fifteen Poets. Oxford University Press. $1.45. 

Major English poets from Chaucer to Arnold, each one edited by a different scholar 
who has contributed an introduction. Chaucer and Spenser are well annotated. Twenty 
to forty pages are allowed to each poet. 
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A Guide to the Intellectual History of Europe from Saint Augustine to Marx. By 
Frederick B. Artz. Ginn. $1.75. 
Meant to be used in a course of lectures together with selected texts of philosophical 


writers, beginning with The Republic. The Guide supplies questions on the original 


texts and references to interpretative literature. 


The New Clarendon Shakespeare: As You Like It. Edited by Isabel J. Bisson. 
Oxford. 


A small, neat, and readable volume, although the pages are slightly crowded. This 
edition aims primarily at presenting the text in such a way that it can be easily under- 
stood. It contains a factual Introduction and at the end an interesting section made up 


_ of brief selections from famous criticisms of the play. Explanatory notes have been 


written with exceptional care; the brief ones are printed at the bottom of the pages, 
the more involved after the text. Seven other volumes have appeared in this edition. 


How To Write Correctly. By Archibald Currie Jordan. Reynal. $1.00. 


From punctuation and the parts of speech to rhetoric and special forms. Each of the 
202 principles, many of them subdivided, is driven home by “Right’’ examples. 


Voices of Liberty. Edited by Finley M. K. Foster and Homer A. Watt. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Each essay in the volume, designed for college composition classes, defines or re- 
flects an idea of democratic life. Part I represents the English tradition: Milton, Locke, 
Mill, Burke, and others. Part II represents the American tradition by selections mainly 
from middle-of-the-road liberals, Webster to Wilson and Lippmann. Part III con- 
sists of American narrative, biography, and short story, with emphasis upon the strik- 
ing episode, as in Hawthorne’s The Gray Champion. 


Dramas of Modernism and Their Forerunners. By Montrose J. Moses and Oscar 
James Campbell. Little, Brown. $4.50. 
Twenty important plays, social, domestic, Freudian, war, and religious, from The 
Cherry Orchard to Golden Boy. A critical introduction accompanies each play. The 
pages are rather crowded and the print is not exceptional. 


Practical English Composition. By Easley S. Jones. Appleton-Century. $2.35. 

The third edition of a combination handbook of usage, rhetoric, and workbook which 
has been especially popular for “low sections” during the last ten years. Notable for 
the large number and variety of its exercises and for the ingenuity with which the author 
has made use of visual aids to the understanding of the processes of writing. 


A College Book of Prose. By Selma W. Schneider and John Albert Sanford. 

Ginn. $2.00. 

A large number of selections grouped under twelve broad topics such as “War,” 
“Art of Living,” and “Science.” The authors have sought to group recent and old essays 
which express living ideas on our major problems. Most of the essays manifest a high 
aesthetic standard. 
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